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THE STEWARDSHIP OF MONEY 


E ARE apt to consider that the main problems connected with money 

are concerned with making and keeping it, and that any difficulties about 
using it are the prerogative of the wealthy—among whom, of course, we 
(whoever we are) are not numbered. But in fact a man who possesses only a few 
shillings has to decide whether he will put them on a horse, purchase savings stamps, 
give them to the distressed, or buy a copy of this journal; and is thus immediately 
involved in all the ultimate questions about the use of money. 

If he is a Christian he will probably say to himself that the great principle to 
bear in mind is that he must use his money as a good steward who will one day 
have to render an account. No one will dispute that a man may properly be likened 
to a steward; the similitude comes from the lips of Christ Himself. We wonder, 
however, whether our Lord’s words are not sometimes taken more literally and 
pushed to a more rigid conclusion than He intended. 

When we give pocket money to our children, there is a sense in which they will 
have to render an account—that is to say, if we find them using the money in an 
evil way, we shall say and do something serious about it. But their relationship to 
us is not completely interpreted by that of a steward to his master. It is important 
that they should consider the money to be no longer ours but truly theirs, and that 
they themselves should decide what is to be done with it. We are glad to give them 
general guidance, but we do not say: ‘You must give exactly so much to Overseas 
Missions, and with so much you must buy me a Christmas present’. This is no 
doubt partly because we want to train them to think for themselves, but it is mostly 
because we want them to have something to give that is their own. It is important 
that when they make a gift they should feel, not that they are mere servants who are 
handling our money for us and distributing it according to our command, but that 
it is their very own money they are giving, and that they are giving it because they 
themselves choose to do so. If the money is still ours, and if it must be used only 
as we say, they can never make a real gift of their own at all. 

So it is with the Christian principle of stewardship. If we say that everything 
we have belongs to God and that all we have to do is to follow His commands as 
servants, we are pressing a simile too far. If that were the whole truth, we should 
never be able to make a gift that was our very own. We might, of course, enjoy 
making gifts on God’s behalf, but since they would be wholly His, they would 
express only His love, and could not in any completely satisfying way express 
ours. What He desires here is not so much obedience as love, and love can only 
express itself when it freely gives that which is really its own. 

No doubt this partly accounts for two other facts. The first is that when we 
become Christians and give to God all we have, including our money, He does not, 
so to speak, accept it all in one lump sum, but piecemeal. Every time we use money 
our initial gift has to be confirmed; and because every part of it has to be offered 
in succession, every part of it can express our love anew. The second is that there 
is no clear right and wrong about most of the uses of money. This is not merely 
because, in order to make us use our minds, God has avoided the giving of detailed 
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instructions; it is because He wants us to have something of our own that we can 
use, not as servants, but as sons. We ought, of course, in general, to use our money 
as He would wish; but He has made us responsible for choosing, in any particular 
instance, what shall be done with it. 

There are three uses of it: some is to be spent on ourselves and our families, some 
is to be saved, and some is to be given away. A good deal of the material on which 
we base our judgements about these three uses of money is contained in the articles 
that follow. Here we will just make one or two points about each and about the 
relationship between them, confining ourselves to matters that are not dealt with 
later. 

If we take the question of spending on ourselves and our families and consider it 
in detachment from the other two, and if we suppose for the moment that we have 
as much money to dispose of as we could wish, we can discover certain principles 
to guide us. It would seem proper, for example, to spend on ourselves not merely 
enough to preserve life, but enough to maintain our full efficiency for God’s work. 
He wants us to do His work as well as it can be done, and therefore He will have 
us spend not merely so much as enables us to exist, but so much as provides us with 
recreation, sets us free from such discomfort as would hamper us, makes the best 
use of our time and energy, widens our experience, develops our mind, and 
strengthens our imagination. It seems clear, then, that, if this use of money can be 
considered apart from the others, we are in line with God’s purposes when we 
provide ourselves with such things as comfortable homes, typewriters, washing- 
machines, holidays, books, and music. If we are to be fully efficient in His work, 
some luxuries are generally a necessity. How many are a necessity is of course an 
arguable matter; but we all recognize the principle when we drink tea instead of 
water and buy clothes that are seemly in addition to being warm. 

As for the kind of things we should buy, it seems clear that as far as possible we 
ought to choose articles that are of sound workmanship (because it does a man’s 
character no good to employ him in making goods that are shoddy and ill finished), 
that we should support firms that are honest as traders and considerate as employers 
rather than those that are dishonest and oppressive, and that we should buy goods 
that are produced by work that is interesting rather than those that are the result 
of work that is deadeningly mechanical. 

If we now turn to the question of saving, and consider this also in isolation, we 
can again find certain principles of action. Thus it is right to save for the purpose 
of guarding against possible future disaster. We do not know the circumstances that 
made the members of the Christian Church after Pentecost pool their resources; 
they may have been such as to make the distribution of capital quite necessary. 
But if it was not necessary it was a great mistake; for when, a few years later, more 
stringent times came upon them, they were left without resources and had to be 
helped by others. We need to save, also, in order to ensure for ourselves an adequate 
standard of living when we retire, and to provide those aids (whatever they may be) 
which will make us efficient for the new sorts of service to the community that 
retirement will make possible. Perhaps most of all, we have to bear in mind the 
needs of those members of our family who are dependent on us; we have a special 
responsibility for them, and must see that it is adequately fulfilled. Finally, it may 
be right to provide capital for some scheme of service that is needed by the 
community. But in ordinary circumstances there is a limit to the amount we should 
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save. If we had saved so much that such needs were adequately provided for, there 
would be no reason for saving any more, and we should use our money in some 
other way. 

The subject of giving is more complicated. There are purposes that maybe served 
in giving—-to maintain and spread the Christian Faith, to express friendship and 
affection, and to meet need. We may call them religious, friendly,and humanitarian. 

Religious giving includes, of course, the offering of money in Sunday collections, 
but it is worth while pointing out that most of the money so given is better described 
as a payment for expenses that we have incurred. The provision and upkeep of a 
suitable building and the training and work of a separated ministry cost money, 
and when we make use of them it is not an act of generosity to pay our share of 
the cost. No doubt we provide larger buildings than are necessary for our own 
needs so that they may serve a whole neighbourhood; no doubt some of us pay 
more than our share of the expense involved; no doubt the Sunday collection is 
not in any way a charge, for everybody is entirely free to please himself whether 
he contributes or not; and no doubt payment is an incongruous word to use when 
we consider how utterly out of relation to one another are the financial contributions 
we make and the spiritual benefits we receive. Nevertheless, we keep the building 
clean and warm largely for our own comfort, and we invite trained and separated 
ministers to conduct the services largely for our own benefit, and we cannot 
consider that we are making a purely altruistic gift when we contribute toward 
their cost. 

The expression of friendship and affection is really a motive for giving of all 
kinds, but there are some gifts for which it is always the main motive and sometimes 
the only one. Christmas and birthday presents come within this category, and so 
does the sharing of good things with our friends. It is sometimes felt that it is an 
improper use of money to give a costly present to someone who does not need it 
when the world is full of people who want the sheer necessities of life. No doubt 
it is possible for the gift which expresses affection to be disproportionate, and even 
for it so to embarrass the recipient that it becomes a barrier instead of a bond; but 
it is well to remember that Jesus rated it very highly, and considered that there 
were times when a year’s wages were better spent on a gift of perfume to a friend 
than on necessities for the poor. 

In our own country, in these days of pensions and full employment, the need for 
humanitarian giving is less desperate than it used to be, though it is still easy 
enough for us to find needy people. But if we take the whole world as our parish, 
it is obvious that many of our fellow-parishioners are in want of elementary 
necessities. Humanitarian giving includes the helping of our neighbours all over 
the earth, and the support of societies for all kinds of reform and the promotion 
of all kinds of human welfare. It is often pointed out that indiscriminate giving 
can do harm instead of good; men’s self-respect can be injured by it, their effort 
discouraged, and their moral fibre weakened. We cannot help but feel, however, 
that many of those who press this undoubtedly valid fact do so, not because of their 
care for those who might be harmed by their bounty, but because of their unwilling- 
ness to part with their money. We remember William Law’s words about one of 
his less worthy characters: ‘You would think Flavia had the tenderest conscience 
in the world, if you were to see how scrupulous and apprehensive she is of the guilt 
and danger of giving amiss.’ 
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Giving is always in some degree the giving of one’s self, whether it be the gift 
of care to the needy, of affection to those whom one loves, or of one’s whole life 
to God. It is conceivable that a man might bestow all his goods to feed the poor 
and even give his body to be burned without in any degree giving himself. But if 
he did so, his sacrifice would not only fail to profit him; it would fail to be a true 
gift, and would merely express some kind of self-centredness. There is value to 
the recipient, and sometimes very considerable value, in having his needs met, but 
it is not the value of a gift; the value of a gift lies not in the meeting of his need, 
not in the amount that is given, not even (though preachers are apt to say so when 
they are speaking about the widow who gave two mites) in the amount that is left, 
but in the degree to which the gift represents the self. That is why everyone needs 
to give, however poor he may be. Even if the Church were to be so endowed that 
it was entirely self-supporting, a Christian would want to make a tangible offering 
to it, and would feel thwarted and unsatisfied if he were unable to do so. Those 
who say, ‘Why should I scrape to save five shillings to give to the Church when 
Mr X can sign a cheque for five pounds and not miss it?’ forget that their giving of 
five shillings is a way of expressing their gratitude and love to God, and of sharing 
in His work. 

So far we have been considering the three uses of money in isolation from one 
another and as though it were possible to practise each of them in an ideal way. 
But of course that is not the actual situation. We are not rich enough to be able to 
satisfy all our wants in an ideal way, and indeed the world itself is not rich enough 
for all the needs of all its inhabitants to be perfectly met. Some good things there- 
fore, have to be left undone. The question is, Which are they to be? Some of the 
uses of money are no doubt more important than others. Which ought we to put 
first? 

At one extreme is the man who decides that he will first spend and save what is 
necessary to satisfy his own needs (or at any rate to satisfy them as far as is possible 
on his income), and that he will give away what remains (if indeed anything does 
remain). It is clear, however, that such a method is never right. Everybody ought 
so to love that he gives. Bishop Azariah, even though he had specifically in mind 
the extreme poverty of Indian villagers, nevertheless said to his clergy: ‘Never 
accept the plea of poverty as an excuse for not giving.’ He believed that when giving 
was on a low level, the cause was always ‘a poor and shallow Christian life’, and 
that every true Christian, however poor, would find something to give. 

At the other extreme is the man who decides to give away everything and live 
on charity. That some men have been called to such a life is clear; it was the manner 
of life practised by Jesus Himself and prescribed by Him for the Young Ruler. 
It is worth noticing that those who have been called to such a life are people who 
have been able to start with certain resources of health and upbringing, and to the 
best of our recollection they have all been unmarried—though some married men, 
like Kagawa, have lived on a subsistence level and given away the rest. It is also to 
be remembered that it is only possible to live without possessions in a society 
where there are others who have possessions and are willing to share them—people 
like the women who ministered to Jesus of their substance, Mary and Martha 
who entertained Him, and the disciple John who had a home into which he could 
take His mother. It is quite clear that not all men are called to give away all they 
have, though it is possible that more are called than are willing to listen. 
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Those who feel that neither extreme is what God wants of them have often fallen 
back on the idea of giving away some fixed proportion of their income. The biblical 
proportion is a tenth; but that may result in an amount which is unreasonable for 
the poor and inadequate for the rich. In any case there seems to be no good reason 
for that particular proportion; Mr. A. A. Hyde of Kansas gave away ninety per 
cent of his income, and John Wesley at the end of his life is said to have given away 
ninety-five per cent. It has recently been suggested that the amount we give away 
ought to be equal to that we spend on pleasure; but although it may be a very 
salutary thing to compare the two amounts, it is difficult to see why they should 
necessarily be equal. J. R. Bellerby, Professor of Economics at Liverpool Univer- 
sity, once put forward a scheme for living on ‘the average wage’, and for a time he 
and his wife lived together on £4 a week and systematically gave away the rest. 
But he himself came to feel that this was unsatisfactory, and later wrote, ‘I cannot 
conceive that Christ would be in the least interested in one who said he was living 
on the average wage. Probably He would smile and say “Halve it”, or He might 
ask when he last prayed.’ 

It would seem that every Christian ought to know how much he gives away, 
and how that amount compares with what he uses in other ways; for if he does not 
know what he is doing, he cannot judge whether it is right or wrong. But it is clear 
that there is no fixed proportion or fixed amount that can be laid down as a rule for 
everyone; each man must make his own rule. Nor is there any rule that will 
continue to apply even to any one man in all circumstances. Any rule will have to 
be continually adjusted, and in a crisis may have to be abandoned altogether. 

This brings us to a final and most important principle. The will to give is a 
grace of God (see 2 Co 8:-s), and like other graces, it is intended to grow. The 
Christian should find that the farther he journeys along the Christian way, the 
more generously he gives. This is not often said, and therefore perhaps it needs 
special emphasis, emphasis which will best be given by quoting once more from 
Bishop Azariah. ‘Giving is a Christian grace; it is therefore important that, as 
Christians increase, and are expected to increase, in faith, utterance, knowledge, 
earnestness, and love ...so they should increase in the grace of liberal giving. We 
often preach about faith and love; we impart to our people knowledge of divine 
things; we train them to speak, to preach and to give witness. Giving is likewise a 
Christian grace, and leaders must see to it that Christians increase in this grace 
also.’ 

No doubt such principles as these are very indefinite, and far removed from the 
detailed and fool-proof instructions that many of us would like; but an important 
reason for that was set out at the beginning. It is true that in one sense we are 
God’s stewards, and we shall have to render Him an account; but in another sense 
we are His children to whom He has made a genuine gift, and it is essential to His 
purpose for us that the ways in which that gift shall be used are left for us to decide. 

J. ALAN Kay 


1 These words of Bishop Azariah, and also those quoted from him earlier, are taken from an 
illuminating and challenging little book called Christian Giving. It was written by him in 1939 and 
was first published in Tamil. Very soon afterwards an English translation was issued, and this has 
now been revised and re-published by The United Society for Christian Literature as No. 2 of the 
series World Christian Books. The price is 2s. 








MONEY IN THE BIBLE 


O WRITE a brief article on the biblical view of money might seem an im- 

pertinence. The Old Testament writings cover a period of nearly a thousand 
years (roughly, say, as long as that from Caedmon to Shelley), and were composed 
for different purposes and produced in different stages of social life; their references 
to wealth are constant, but there is never any attempt at formal exposition. The 
New Testament writings date, as roughly, within the space of two generations; 
they were produced mostly in societies which differed from all the societies con- 
templated in the Old Testament, but, like the earlier writings, made no attempt at 
putting forth any doctrine of wealth. 

Moreover, the biblical societies have passed away; and their terminology and 
their various economic problems are different from any that perplex us today. 
It would therefore appear almost hopeless to construct a corpus of teaching from 
the biblical writings; and books on Christian Ethics have generally been content 
to do little more than to string together, with some reference to chronology, a 
catena of selected passages felt to deal with the subject, and to present the result 
as biblical doctrine. No part of the biblical library makes any clear economic 
distinction between money and wealth. Money had, in biblical as compared with 
modern times, a very limited circulation; and it will not be amiss to consider the 
wider of the two terms, with all the objectivity and freedom from personal precon- 
ceptions that we can command. 

On the other hand, we may turn from such a study with impatience. After all, 
we may say, what matters to a Christian is the teaching of Jesus; cannot we find 
out what He actually said, and concentrate our attention on that? But we shall still 
be informed by some that His sayings, like the rest of the biblical references to 
the subject, have long been out of date, and that His teachings, as far as we can 
understand or disentangle them, are now as impracticable for his disciples as they 
are inappropriate. 

If this is the last word on the matter, we shall have to admit, as many serious 
students of the Bible have admitted in the past, that it is vain to look for guidance 
from the sacred page. Whether there is anything in the Bible which throws light 
on our own conduct and duties is considered in the two following essays; but if 
we are content to make a start with the teaching of Jesus, impracticable or not, we 
shall find two things that may encourage us. First, although much that He has 
said has come to us in the shape of obiter dicta, occasional remarks or incidents or 
illustrations (it is not for ‘form-critics’ alone to recognize this), yet these obiter 
dicta imply certain broad principles or conceptions of the meanings and purposes 
of life. Second, these principles are to be found expressed, however partially or 
imperfectly, throughout the rest of the New Testament, and in all parts of the Old. 

Let us begin, then, with what we find in the Synoptic Gospels; we may turn 
to the Fourth Gospel later on. It will be convenient to start with the parables, of 
which four will at once leap to the mind. First, there is the parable of the ‘rich 
fool’ (Lk 12:s), as we call him, who decided to use his wealth to provide for the 
future, and died before he could enjoy a penny of it—had to leave it all behind 
him. Second, there is that of Dives and Lazarus (Lk 161»), where the rich man got 
his money’s worth out of his wealth here, but in the next life was on the rack because 
he had lost it all; while the pauper at his doors, in exchange for the miseries of his 
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destitution, had all that he could desire. Third comes the story of the fraudulent 
bailiff (Lk 16:)—still puzzling, in spite of all the ingenuity spent in explaining it— 
who used the money’ he had stolen to ensure a home with friendly people in his 
enforced retirement; forethought and investment can be employed for good ends 
as well as bad ones, as the disciple should remember. Lastly, the day-labourers in 
the vineyard (Mt 20:) had to learn—was it such a hard lesson?—that a really just 
wage is not calculated on the hours a man has worked, but on the needs he has to 
supply—‘differentials’, presumably, apart. 

These four parables, like the rest, may be patient of as many interpretations as 
the Samaritan woman’s five husbands (Jn 4:s); but it would be stupid to forget 
their cutting-edge, their defiance of the conventional idea of money as the one 
thing that makes everyone in practical life feel secure. To Jesus, money leaves a 
man in the lurch; it makes a fool of him; it is at best a means, never an end. To 
rely on the mere amount of it and to count it up lovingly is as foolish as it was for 
David to hold a census of his subjects (2 S 24+). 

The incidents in the Synoptics are as familiar and as startling as the parables— 
startling, because of the Master’s comments. The rich youth (Mk 10:7) roused 
Jesus’ love, His desire to do the best that could be done for the fortunate youngster. 
‘Do not hesitate’, said Jesus, ‘get rid of it all’; and, as he turned away chagrined, 
Jesus added: ‘As well drive a camel at a needle’s eye, as expect wealth to help a 
man to the good life’ (Mk 102s). A widow’s farthing may be more than a rich man’s 
thousands of pounds (Mk 12:). Is a sum of money due for payment (Mt 17%)? 
‘Well, some way will be found; there is no need to worry.’ Such seems to be the 
moral of the coin sought in the mouth of the fish—a kind of evangelical reversal of 
Herodotus’ story of Polycrates’ ring. And, as Zacchaeus discovered (Lk 19s), 
how well worth while is the loss of it, when its surrender is the price, as it were, of 
entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven. The story of Martha and Mary perhaps has 
nothing to do with the housekeeping money (Lk 10.0); but the food which was so 
unnecessary must have caused considerable expense as well as trouble, and the 
real entertainment costs no money at all. The tempter, too, said nothing about 
money at the end of the forty days in the desert (Mt 4s); but what was to Matthew 
the final triumph over him was the renunciation of all which, in the eyes of the man 
of the world, money can secure. 

The subject was continually finding its way into the discourses. In addition to 
the more connected passages, such as those in the Sermon on the Mount, we often 
meet with sayings detached from the context, as if the Master’s pithy expressions 
had lived on from lip to lip. The words, as distinct from parables and incidents, 
may be classed under four heads. First, the Master’s commands. Never worry 
(Mt 62s); you will never be left destitute. Never covet (Lk 12:s); whatever you 
gain in that way, you lose. Use for charity what you have (Lk 11a), but not openly 
(Mt 6:). The Rabbis made almsgiving and righteousness synonymous; Jesus 
would not be disposed to quarrel with them on this point, but He used the term 
‘righteous’ with a wider and sounder significance (Mt 6:, 520). A man must indeed 
make his choice—God or money-making. He could no more serve both (Mt 6s) 
than he could be a royalist and a Cromwellian at the same time. 

Secondly, the Master’s example. Jesus was neither a pauper nor a mendicant. 
But he was supported by his friends (Mk 15«); and ‘the Son of Man had not where 
to lay His head’ (Mt 8:0). On their special missions, the Twelve (Mk 6s) and the 
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Seventy (Lk 10.) were to rely entirely on the hospitality of those they visited. 

Thirdly, the Master’s comments. In general, it was the poor in contrast to the 
rich who were congratulated (Lk 6:0) Beati pauperes, not possidentes; Oh the 
happiness of the poor, not of the well-to-do. If you have it, Jesus told His disciples, 
lend it or give it away to anyone who asks for it (Mt 6s). The rule about cutting 
off the ‘offending’ hand or foot (Mk 9%:)* must surely apply to anyone who is 
tripped up by his money in running the heavenly race. The only safe place for a 
deposit or investment (Mt 6:0) is where a man’s thoughts and desires ought to be, 
in heaven. In fact, Jesus seems to be telling His disciples to be thoroughly 
frightened of money, as if it was a poison or an explosive, dangerous to be kept 
in the house. 

Hence, fourthly, the Master’s warnings. “Woe to you rich men’ (Lk 6%); ‘Oh 
the misery of being rich’; you ‘devourers of widows’ houses’ (Mk 12). If you have 
rich friends, the less you have to do with them, the better; ‘send your invitations 
to those who can never ask you back’ (Lk 14::). It is to the poor that the good news 
is preached (Lk 41s; cf. Mt 11s), not to the rich or the righteous, who, as they would 
doubtless tell us, need no repentance (Lk 15:). 

True, though Jesus speaks as if the poor ‘in a loomp’ is good or capable of being 
good, He never accuses the rich ‘in a loomp’ of being bad. He speaks with no open 
condemnation of hosts at banquets (Lk 14:s), owners of property, fathers who can 
divide an estate between their sons (Lk 15::), or capitalists who will recommend 
their agents to lay out their money at good interest (Lk 192s); indeed, one of the 
agrapha reports that Jesus bade His followers to be efficient (good) bankers. Nor 
did He object to being a guest at the tables of the rich (Lk 7s), though He might 
speak sharply to them. He was always on good terms with the tax-collectors (Mk 21s), 
whatever He thought about their methods of making their fortunes; and He 
enjoyed the friendship of wealthy ladies and public men, like Susanna (Lk 8s) 
and Joseph of Arimathea (Mk 15.s). 

If now we look for principles behind these sca.:ered references and allusions, 
we must remember that most of them take us to Galilee, a country of small- 
holders and artisans, with strong traditions of mutual helpfulness, where no poor 
law was needed, and where few could succeed in making much money honestly. 
The large land-owner or employer of labour was rare, and (often quite justifiably) 
suspected. 

With the peasant, the Carpenter of Nazareth was quite at home. He knew ‘the 
scorns that patient merit of the unworthy takes’ and the law’s delays (Lk 18:); 
He admired the skill that could make do with a little (Mk 2::); He sympathized 
with the fear of losing a few coins (Lk 15s), or being dragged, as we might say, 
into the county court (Mt 51s); and He dreaded the corrupting influence of poverty 
(meanness and deceit, Lk 11s), as of wealth (pride and covetousness, Lk 16x), 
and the threats to an older and simpler regime from the presence of new and irre- 
sponsible financial power (Lk 13s:). 

The language of the preceding paragraphs has been intentionally colloquial; 
for if there is ground for criticizing the solemn archaisms of the Authorized 
Version, it is surely in those sections on money, where Jesus reminds us now of 
the homely declamations of Latimer, now of the biting irony of Piers Plowman, 
and now of the gay irresponsibility of Francis of Assisi. The frown and the smile 
follow one another quickly, as when Jesus reminds Peter that God can do anything, 
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even to saving a millionaire (Mk 10s:, »0), or to giving Peter himself a hundred 
times as much as he had left behind, mothers and children and all, along with 
persecutions. It is in the market-place that we can understand Jesus; not in the 
study or the lecture-hall. 

And the principles? First, the danger of wealth, whose service is atheism and 
slavery. Second, therefore, the need to get rid of it, or to watch it as a perpetual 
source of temptation. Third, shifting the thought from one’s own possessions or 
desires to another’s needs, the necessity to give all one can. Fourth, reliance 
(faith) on God, with whom one is safe from moth and rust and burglars (Mt 6:0), 
and in whose books His servants’ credit is inexhaustible (Mt 6:3). 

Did Jesus realize what He was commanding? Did he know how near the hearts 
of all men lies the auri sacra fames, the accursed hunger for money, and that He 
was pillorying not only a Shylock, a Scrooge, a Whittaker Wright, but all of us? 
Let us look at the matter. Each of the four is linked with the rest. They stand and 
fall together. But they all rest upon a single foundation, the Kingdom of God. The 
phrase, we are often reminded, is not territorial. It means the sovereignty, the 
kingly rule, of God. But to Jesus God is pre-eminently the heavenly Father; and 
the sphere of a father’s rule is a family, where all the members are brothers on a 
level with one another in the presence of the one paternal teacher or Rabbi 
(Mt 23s). We meet the Kingdom everywhere in the Synoptics, but God is seldom 
spoken of as king; it is the Father’s good pleasure to give the Kingdom (Lk 12s:). 
Rules which would be inapplicable or intractable elsewhere are natural in a family 
(Mt 5.2). The disciple, entering the Kingdom, finds himself in an entirely new 
country; he is himself a changed man. To remember the somewhat generous 
possibilities of the Hebrew uses of the word brother, as kinsman or neighbour, 
enlarges the scope of the rule. And if we add to this that the resources of the 
Father in heaven are infinite and available for the needs of each of His children, 
and that every child is in his father’s house and must be about his father’s work 
(Lk 24, AV and RV), then all the teaching falls into its place. The fear of penury 
and the desire for affluence have both perished, and with them the whole miserable 
world of claim and counter-claim. But the price of such freedom is eternal 
vigilance (Lk 12s). 

The Fourth Gospel, in which the story of the feeding of the five thousand has 
been preceded by the turning of water into wine, does not repeat the sayings and 
incidents about money which appear in the Synoptics; but it rests everything on 
its doctrine of the heavenly family. Here, as elsewhere, it substantiates the Synop- 
tics by going beyond them. The family is made up of the Father, the Son, and 
those who are brought into it by the Son and preserved there by the Spirit 
(Jn 17, «). The love that binds them together is not the love of father and son, 
but the love—the passionate desire for each other’s joy—of the Father and the Son, 
which is shared by all who are drawn into that divine fellowship. The money of 
the disciple, like everything he has, is his chance of learning more of the sharing 
that is the life of the true family. 

When we turn to the Acts, and watch the new society starting on its mission, 
we find our four principles seldom explicitly referred to. But the community or 
church begins as a large family, with common meals and a common fund to which 
each makes some contribution as he is moved (Ac 2s, 4:2). Charity is at once 
organized, though not without serious complaints (Ac 6:). Sales of property are 
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voluntary (Ac 5s), but owners of estates, like Barnabas (Ac 4s), get rid of them; 
and Paul, who quotes another agraphon, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive’ 
(Ac 20ss), goes beyond the Dominical precept to the Twelve, and supports himself 
by the craftsman’s skill with which every good Jew was provided (Ac 18s). 

The Epistle of James is full of echoes of the words of Jesus. In one burning 
passage (Ja 5:-s, cf 2s), the author concentrates all the Master’s denunciations of 
the rich; and he does not forget, in contrast to the genuine practice of religion, 
the sycophancy which would lead a congregation to go to all lengths to draw an 
owner of great possessions into its membership (Ja 2:). 

The regions of the Roman Empire in which Paul wrote his letters were urban 
rather than rural, and in his churches there was represented, as we should say 
today, the proletariate as well as the bourgeoisie. But nothing was nearer to his 
administrative mind than the collections which he arranged for the poor but 
unfortunately narrow-minded Christians in Jerusalem (1 Co 16:, 2 Co 8», cf. 
Ac 24:7, Gal 2:0). And nothing could exceed the care with which he gave directions 
for intelligent and systematic giving, and for its consecration by the giving of the 
giver’s self to the Lord. He appealed to the Old Testament rather than to further 
sayings of Jesus; but he spoke with the utmost emphasis in the sections of his 
letters which he devoted to conduct, sections surprisingly neglected by many of 
his theological commentators, of the perils of covetousness. In the Gospels it is 
the Pharisees who are scourged for this vice. The poorer classes in Philippi and 
Corinth may have been exposed to the temptations of avarice as the peasants of 
Galilee were not. Be that as it may, Paul links the sin with the two most obhorred 
sins in the Old Testament, idolatry and whoredom (Eph 5s, Col 3s). 

The persistence with which he utters these warnings to his recent converts is 
intelligible on any imaginative reconstruction of the degraded paganism from which 
they had been lifted. But he is content to write in general terms; for the rest, he 
relies on his equally frequent injunctions to kindness, sympathy and open-handed- 
ness, as applicable to the purse-strings as to every other department of conduct 
(Eph 4:, s:). And if more detailed guidance should be required, he falls back on 
the two poles of his teaching, the entrance of Christ into the believer and the 
reproduction of Christ by the believer (Gal 41», Col 3:). ‘Let Christ do His thinking 
in you’ (Ph 2s). Thus, of our four Synoptic principles, the first and the third receive 
full expression in the rest of the New Testament, the second and the fourth are 
implied by the Christian’s passage from death to life and by the faith, the reliance 
on God for everything, which puts us and keeps us in the right with Him; while 
the Kingdom finds its fulfilment in the church, the Christian community, whether 
local or universal, in which the eternal Son is the head of the whole family (Eph 1:2) 


Viewed from one angle, the Old Testament might be called a primer of sociology. 
It takes us from nomadic communities to bodies of peasant settlers, grouped in a 
society which, after the establishment of the monarchy, is disorganized by the 
alluring and distintegrating influence of wealth. Economic extremes lead to 
political ruin. Slowly the nation emerges into something like stability, however 
drab; and is at last absorbed into Hellenism and the Roman Empire. Yet, running 
through these ten or eleven centuries is a continuous tradition. The Hebrews 
never forgot that as long as they had been in Palestine they had been small culti- 
vators, liable to oppression by foreign invaders or powerful classes among their 
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own people; but that their land had been given them by Jehovah, who had chosen - 
them from the nations of the world and had given them laws or directions to be 
their sole guide to prosperity and even survival.* 

We possess for all these periods historical narratives, of varying value, including 
some contemporary memoirs (e.g. 2S 11a, Neh 1«). For four centuries we have 
the prophetic books, containing addresses and biographical notices;* we have four 
sets of legal documents or codes; and we have the Psalms, some of which date 
from the early monarchy, but most of which were probably written after the exile. 
The characteristic Hebrew tradition appears in the whole literature. 

Hebrew society did not rest, as with the Greeks, on a polis, an independent 
political unit, but on a ‘people’, an aggregate of settlements or villages, closely 
connected by birth and language and manner of life, and joined to one another as 
tribes or as a whole nation. The little communities could only exist by mutual help 
and accommodation ; and there was no other way of life open to them than to meet 
the crises of poverty and want together, and to settle their disputes and quarrels 
at meetings of the elders. Only for some four centuries were they able to take any 
toll of the trade which had, ages before, been flowing into the rest of Palestine from 
the surrounding countries.* 

The earliest of their codes is a compendium or rather selection of the customs 
by which industry was to be carried on and order maintained (Ex 21-4: ‘Book of 
the Covenant’). Its basis was neighbourliness ; care for the needy, both by the family 
and the community; prohibition of usury and bribes, and of taking advantage 
of another’s distress or weakness or misfortune (commercial interest in our modern 
sense is never contemplated) ; provision for the seventh or ‘fallow’ year; and various 
regulations about the treatment of slaves and the penalties for crime. The society 
envisaged is far more primitive than that which lay behind the Babylonian code 
centuries earlier; but what is important for us is that these regulations or laws 
(which knew neither policemen nor law-courts nor public assistance) were regarded 
as resting not merely on antiquity, but on the declared will of Israel’s God. The 
originality of the Decalogue itself does not consist in the crimes it forbids, but in 
its exordium: “These words were spoken by Jehovah’ (Ex 20). 

Under the monarchy—an institution accepted by some and deplored by others— 
all this was changed. Israel began to share the wealth of the near East, Babylon, 
Egypt, Asia Minor, Mycenae. The new rich acted precisely as the new rich acted 
in England under the Tudors. The peasantry wilted before the plutocrats, and the 
old economy seemed doomed. It was now the turn of the prophets to proclaim the 
ancient laws of conduct. They declared that exploitation, usury, greed, were all 
rebellion against Jehovah, like idolatry and fornication (e.g. Is 1, Jer 7 (cf. 61), 
Ezk 18). They declaimed with magnificent indignation against ‘the oppressor’s 
wrong, the proud man’s contumely’, the ‘selling up of the poor man for a pair of 
shoes’. They loathed the sprawling palaces of the rich, whose ruins in Samaria 
still exist to recall the contempt of the herdsman of Tekoa (Am 2, cf. 1 S 15:2). 

In the middle of the period a company of conservative patriots compiled a 
second and extended code‘, in which all the old commands for forbearance, equity, 
scrupulous faithfulness—brotherhood, in a word—reappear, with provisions for 
foreigners and the landless clergy. ‘No cash-nexus’ was the ideal; all wealth comes 
from Jehovah. Israel’s refusal to recognize this brought on it the doom of the exile. 
In the exile yet another code was promulgated, paying much more attention to the 
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cult (which lies outside our purview here), but condensing into one chapter the 
whole spirit of Deuteronomy, and working out a scheme, on the lines of its pre- 
decessors, for the periodical cancelling of debts and the restoration of alienated 
lands.’ 

The return from exile brought a renewal of the old economic tensions; but the 
prophets now showed a keener interest in the temple worship and dues. In the 
same period a fourth edition of the laws was issued, combined with a massive 
re-writing or re-editing of the histories, moving the centre of gravity from conduct 
and the use of wealth to the ritual of the altar and the priesthood.* Meanwhile, the 
tone of the Psalmists ranges from hope and confidence in Jehovah to the laments 
of His oppressed and humilitated worshippers (Ps 40:7). Poverty becomes almost 
synonymous with piety—the piety that puts no trust in wealth (it has none to 
trust), that exacts no interest for its loans (Ps 15s), that clings to the old ideals of 
clean hands and a pure heart (Ps 24.), that knows no good thing outside Jehovah's 
law in its broadest sense (Ps 19, 119), and yet expects that wealth, denied to the 
poor man in the present, will be his reward in the future (Ps 37s, 109). The 
Hebrews’ noblest moments come when they see that the true joy of ‘God’s poor’ 
is not in God’s gifts, but in the light and joy of God’s presence. * 

Even after so brief a survey, the continuity of which we have spoken is noticeable. 
The life of the ploughman and shepherd, whose work is their true wages, is the 
divine ideal. The less wealth the better, lest it should seduce men, like Homer's 
iron, into sin. Gold is in its best place when it is hidden beneath the ground.’* 
Yet poverty, when carried on into penury, was dreaded—it was something from 
which the good man was delivered by the mercy of Jehovah; ascetism, whether 
compulsory or not, was no virtue, save perhaps in those queer folk the Rechabites 
(Jer 35); and no form of monasticism was ever thought of, unless it is to be found 
in the Essenes, when Old Testament times had come to an end. The hope of the 
pious Hebrew was to sit, when the day’s work was done, under his own vine and 
fig-tree (1 K 4ss); and his prayer was ‘give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me 
with food suitable for me’ (Pr 30s). 

So we come back to the Gospels again, and the four principles underlying their 
teaching. How do they appear in the Old Testament? First the danger of wealth 
is seen as clearly as in the New; but the tragic connexion between wealth and 
wickedness receives an amplification of which the text is found in the epistle of 
James. Second, the Hebrew writers contemplate a society, whether in the past or 
the future, in which the acquisition of wealth is impossible. The rich man is not 
bidden to surrender his lands and his gold; he will lose them. Third, to the Hebrews 
as to the Christian writers, wealth, even the divinely given wealth of Solomon, 
means peril, because of its effects on conduct; it corrupts the basic virtues, 
which, for the Hebrew, are justice (or, as we should say, honesty, uprightness, 
truthfulness; the Hebrew’s word must be his bond), mercy (properly speaking the 
fellow-feeling which regards one’s neighbours’ hopes and fears, joys and distresses, 
as one’s own), and humility toward God (the attitude of absolute obedience and 
absolute confidence; Mic 6s). Hence comes, fourthly, the reliance on God both for 
guidance and support which shines clearly in the New Testament picture of faith. 
Lastly, the Kingdom of God never reaches the explicitness which is bestowed 
on it in the Gospels; the phrase indeed never occurs in the Old Testament; but 
without the idea of a society in which all the members, from prince to peasant, 
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were bound together in mutual respect and loyalty, and money could therefore be 
kept in its proper place, the Kingdom of God would be a root out of a dry ground. 

Thus the attitude of Jesus to money is reflected in the whole of the Bible. Even 
if we can convince ourselves that the Old Testament is a repository of ‘Hebrew 
old clothes’, we cannot escape from the penetrating words of the Gospels. De te 
fabula; ‘this means—you!’ The question is not ‘What may I or should I do with 
my money?’—I have none that I have not received (1 Co 47); but ‘How can I gain 
God’s approval for every sixpence entrusted to me?’ (Lk 191s). Before the Master’s 
denunciation of the Pharisaic greed of gold, none of His followers can fail to ask 
‘Is it I?’ (Mk 141). Happily, if we are genuinely Christian, we know that it is God 
who worketh in us both to will and to work for His good pleasure (Phil 21). 
The right use of money is revealed to the child of God. W. F. Lorruouse. 


4*Unrighteous mammon’; as we might say, ‘filthy lucre’. 

** Offend’ means ‘trip up’ or ‘lay a trap for’. 

* Torah, usually translated Law, means direction or instruction. 

* For the latter cf Is 39, Jer 36: there is also a good deal of autobiography. e.g. Is 6, Jer 32 sff 

and Ezk (passim). 

* Roughly, from the tenth to the seventh centuries, B.c. 

* Embodied in Deut 12-25. 

7Known as the Holiness code Lv 17-24. Here occurs the ‘second commandment’, in a 
stronger form than in the gospels (19ss). 

* The legal sections are known as the Priests’ Code, found in Exodus (latter part), Leviticus 
(first half), and Numbers ( passim). 

* Ps 16: both conceptions of reward are found in the book of Job. 

1°©Horace Od., II11.iii.49 
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CHOSE my vague and general title with deliberate care. Other articles deal 
with the biblical and theological consideration of the use of money, but it is 
useful to meditate on the nature and effects of the thing itself. Despite the strong 
temptation to dig out old lecture-notes and affect a casual mastery of econometric 
analysis, without saying how recently it was reacquired, I do not propose to write 
an economic treatise on the theory of money. There are plenty of competent text- 
books readily available. But there is surprisingly little, even in a period when 
‘capitalism’ is under fire from all sides, on the theme I want to examine; so little 
that I can hope only to sketch an inadequate outline. Using the word in its original 
meaning—and how peculiarly appropriate it is—I intend to speculate. 
I begin my speculation by thinking about the manual act I am now performing. 
I am putting pen to paper. The pen was made, many miles from where I am now 
sitting, by men or women whose names I do not know. To the best of my know- 
ledge I have never met them. As they made my pen and its multitudinous fellows 
they may have worked with a just pride in their craftsmanship, or it may have been 
important to them only as the means of earning a living. I do not know. The one 
thing I know certainly about my possession of the pen is that I bought it at the 
price at which it was offered, and that the cash I put down, less commissions and 
percentages to middlemen, helped eventually to pay the wages of the workers in 
the firm where it was made, when they were engaged in making other pens that 
other customers would buy later on. 
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This complicated social mechanism based on deferred payment is remarkable 
enough; but it is not, on the face of it, one tithe as remarkable as the fact that | 
was presented with so useful and cunningly contrived a tool in return for pieces 
of printed paper and metal discs. Because we are so accustomed to receiving goods 
and services for ‘good money’, we regard the process more as a regrettable necessity 
than as a modern miracle. ‘Money’, we say, ‘is only a medium of exchange.’ All 
that happened when I obtained my pen was that my notes and coins were accepted, 
because the army of people whose services were needed before it came to me, and 
who shared my money between them, could in their turn receive for notes and 
coins the goods they wanted. And yet the curious thing is that these tokens are 
only accepted as media of exchange—because they are accepted! There is 
no substance behind them and no inherent value in them. It is true that pound 
notes carry the impressive and reassuring message that the Bank of England will 
on demand pay to bearer One Pound for each note; but since the payment, as- 
suming that one were bold enough to make the demand, would be the offer of 
another pound note, the promise is less impressive than it sounds. 

Once upon a time, and that not very long ago, there was some substance in the 
promise, for a note could be exchanged for a golden sovereign; so that the ‘rate of 
exchange’ and the ‘value of money’ were to some extent pegged down by the price 
of gold on the open market. Even so, explanations of the working of a currency 
based on gold were apt to end in tautological mystery. What we have now is 
mystery piled on mystery. I suspect that we shall not be far from the truth, if we 
say that within most contemporary nations the exchangeability of money is 
founded on faith, and that when that faith departs, the currency crashes. 

It was not always so. In most primitive and tribal communities, the rare ex- 
changes of goods that took place were by direct barter: shoes for sickles or fish- 
hooks for arrow-heads. A gave to B something that B wanted, in return for some- 
thing A wanted. If B had nothing that A wanted, there was no deal—unless A had 
something that B wanted, and B had something that C wanted, and C had some- 
thing that A wanted. Then it was realized (and here I condense and simplify an 
involved process that covered many generations) that some articles, like cows or 
jewels or tobacco or silver or gold, were in general and regular demand. 

This meant that if A had made or acquired more pots than he needed, and 
wanted a wife when none was available, he could exchange his pots for gold, in 
the sure knowledge that when a suitable lady came ‘on the market’, he could pay 
for her with goods that were always wanted. And then it was further realized that 
this widened immensely his field of personal choice. With a stock of the ‘medium 
of exchange’, he could buy whatever he wanted from whoever had it to exchange, 
freed from the limitations of barter. 

The next discovery, learned from experience, was that some of these generally 
accepted commodites had merits not possessed by others. A cow was obviously 
useful and was a conspicuous advertisement of wealth, but cows unfortunately 
died. It was impossible to divide them into suitably small portions for small 
exchanges. Jewels did not die or deteriorate with the passing of the years, and were 
always precious because they were rare; but they could only be exchanged for 
other rare and precious goods, or for inconveniently large quantities of ordinary 
goods. Gold and silver did not deteriorate, and could be weighed and cut, or even 
shared, to exchange for goods of any quality or in any quantity. So gold and silver, 
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valued by weight, became the usual media of exchange. 

But even this method had its drawbacks. Accurately weighing small quantities 
of metal was a tricky and tedious business, involving a waste of time which became 
more and more annoying as the volume of trading increased. The problem was 
solved by a simple device, which, taken almost entirely for the sake of convenience, 
proved to be of historic importance. Why not use weights that were made of gold, 
mused some unknown genius, and so eliminate the need to cut and weigh whenever 
a bargain was struck? So coins were produced, officially guaranteed to weigh a 
stated amount of precious metal. The real significance of this step lies in the fact 
that in the course of time such coins came generally to be accepted at their face 
value, and only very suspicious customers bothered to weigh them to find out if 
they actually contained as much metal as they were supposed to. 

In due course, the guarantee became of dubious validity, and in the long run 
this had very serious consequences, but over short periods tinkering with the 
coinage mattered little. If A considered that one ounce of gold was worth a hundred 
gallons of wine and B agreed with him, and if both assumed that coin X was 
‘worth’ one ounce of gold, then, whether it was or was not, A could buy wine from 
B with coins. 

Impecunious emperors and parsimonious princes, who are always in plentiful 
supply, took advantage of this convenient indifference by debasing the coinage, 
officially endorsing coins of less than guaranteed weight or purity. But, as Abraham 
Lincoln sapiently observed: ‘You can fool some of the people all of the time and 
all of the people some of the time, but you cannot fool all of the people all the time.’ 
If coin X was officially one ounce, but actually only half an ounce, in time the 
price of wine would go up to 2X for a hundred gallons. The pace of depreciation 
was mostly slow and steady, but with occasional rapid falls in times of crisis. 

This centuries-old downward trend, which economics with its congenital 
perversity calls ‘inflation’, is permanently summarized in the symbols that head 
our contemporary balance sheets. (Incidentally, the phrase ‘balance sheet’ itself 
stems from the distant past of weighing.) Once the coin of normal trade was the 
denarius. Then, as its value slumped, the solidus took its former place, only to give 
way in turn to the Hibra. Hence f£ s. d. There is an excellent illustration of the 
process in successive translations of the parable of the Good Samaritan. I have 
written on this elsewhere, so will only stay to point out that in the Authorized 
Version the inn-keeper got twopence, in the Revised Version margin one and 
fivepence, in Moffatt two shillings, and in J. B. Phillips ten shillings. The thing to 
note is that the perpetual though half-unconscious uncertainty about the intrinsic 
value of the medium of exchange—using ‘intrinsic value’ in its vague popular 
meaning, and so stepping delicately round three centuries of intricate and un- 
finished arguments between economic philosophers—impressed ever more strongly 
the concept of the coin as a token. 

The stream of trade, which depends upon a comparatively settled civilization, 
widened rapidly until about the middle of the third century a.D., dried up to a 
trickle as the barbarians conquered the Empire, and began again to widen till it 
reached the oceanic dimensions of our own time. In the great commercial eras, the 
inadequacy of a metallic currency becomes evident. The large sums needed are 
heavy to carry, and provide promising careers for bandits and pirates. It was 
plainly ridiculous, for example, that the regular trade between London and 
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Norwich or London and Rotterdam should necessitate the shuffling to and fro of 
great chests of gold. The convenient and sensible thing was to check by book- 
keeping, and to transmit balances only at stated intervals. So once people had got 
used to thinking of sums of money in the abstract, as tokens removed one stage 
farther from concrete reality by having become figures in a ledger, there developed 
the commercial apparatus of promissory notes, bills of exchange, letters of credit, 
cheques, bank loans, and bank-notes. We are familiar with it in its modern form, 
but I wish that someone would gather together the scattered evidences of a com- 
parable proliferation in the Antonine age. I am quite sure that there is a two-way 
cause-and-consequence relationship between money and urban civilization. 

It is, at least, undeniable, that the use of credit and paper money, coincident with 
and contributing to the Industrial Revolution, gave a powerful impetus to trade. 
No longer the rare and daring enterprise of the desert caravan or Merchant 
Venturer, it became a way of life for millions, a network of innumerable small 
profits on which a civilization was built. And now, arising from the immensity of 
the development, we have been pushed into yet another stage. The link with our 
monetary past has been made even more tenuous. The gold standard has given 
way to the gold-exchange standard, based ultimately on national profit-and-loss 
accounts in the welter of international trade. Within the nation, money is purely 
token—pounds that are paper, shillings that are not silver, and pennies that are 
not copper. 

The purpose of this historical survey has been to put money into a setting where 
we can examine it with a measure of detachment. In the course of it, most of the 
problems and peculiarities of money have emerged. The first is that it is a medium 
of exchange, of very little use in itself. Pound notes can be used as hair-curlers, and 
threepenny bits can be strung into bracelets;-but their value does not derive from 
such direct utility. The point is so obvious, that it would not be worth making, if 
it were not for the fact that it is too often a forgotten truth in a monetary society. 
If my income were doubled tomorrow, I could indulge in a few extravagances 
which I cannot now afford. But if the income of every individual in Britain were 
doubled, not one of us would be better off; for if there were twice as much money 
and the same quantity of goods, all that would happen would be that prices would 
double. 

Money, in other words, is a means to an end and not an end in itself; but in an 
economy of relationships largely based on money, it unfortunately comes to be 
regarded as an end. There is, I suggest, a deep-rooted assumption that most of 
our economic problems are financial; that the conquest of disease or the spread of 
education or the building of homes can be accomplished if there is enough money 
available. In point of fact, the need is for drugs and doctors and teachers and books 
and bricks and kitchen sinks—for people and usable goods. If the tokens blind 
us to the hard facts of reality, we stumble into social disaster. 

We must remember also that this tool, developed so ingeniously to facilitate 
the exchange of goods and services, is an imperfect tool. That, perhaps, is inevitable, 
for it is fashioned to attempt a task that is impossible. Money serves as a concrete 
and definite expression of value, and value is something abstract and indefinite. 
But how, for instance, can one assess the value of a loaf of bread to a starving man 
or of a competent secretary to a harassed managing director? Value to the user is 


imponderable and incomparable. All that we can do is to agree, through the 
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A MEDITATION ON MONEY 17 
pressures of supply and demand, on exchange value, putting in terms of monetary 
prices and wages a rough and ready approximation to average opinion. 

The disparity between usefulness and exchange value has led to a fine crop of 
ecclesiastical, philosophical, and economic debates. It lies behind the shrewd and 
sensible scholastic discussions of the ‘just price’. It gives rise to the feeling that 
something has gone sadly wrong when bread is reckoned as worth less than 
caviare, and when a single turn by a cinema comedian is repaid with as much cash 
as would be given for the entire year’s work of a policeman. It makes us suspect 
that money is the villain of the piece when industry and commerce are geared to 
cash returns, so that ‘worthless trash’ is produced in quantity, but sound con- 
tributions to learning and goods of enduring worth are in insufficient supply. Such 
critical appraisal of ‘value’ is all to the good; but money ought not to be blamed 
because men do not desire always the best and purest things. Money is a medium 
of exchange, and price is an estimate of exchangeability. 

It is, however, imperfect in another way. There should, ideally, be a constant 
correlation between the quantity of money and the size and number of exchanges 
it is needed to perform. This is not the place to embark on a dissertation about the 
effects of bank credits or of exchange controls, of blocked currencies and interest 
rates; but it can be said that excessive or inadequate supplies, which regularly 
alternate, do seriously distort the working of the economy money ought solely to 
serve. The unemployment of the pre-war years, for example, was due, not to any 
diminution of need, but to an incompetently stringent monetary policy. 

The imperfection is of very great significance, because, as we have seen, the 
efficiency of token-money depends upon its acceptability. Its value depends upon 
faith in its value, and when that faith is shaken the results can be disastrous, as 
they were in Germany thirty years ago. 

Nevertheless, a freely circulating and generally accepted money is essential to 
the development of an industrial and commercial civilization. Once the limitations 
of direct encounter and personal barter are overcome, there is an immense ex- 
pansion in the range of personal choice. I can enjoy oranges from Palestine and 
chocolate from Birmingham, Frankie Laine’s records or Leslie Weatherhead’s 
books. I can, if I have the money, wander round the shops and stores and select 
from a bewildering variety of goods, all of which are eased to my neighbourhood 
by an interlocking series of monetary transactions. The estimates of cost and 
profit, which have to be made precise and definite before a world economy can 
grow, have all been stated in figures representing interchangeable money. Our own 
generation saw the crashing failure of the early Soviet attempt to organize a national 
economy on non-monetary lines. It turned out to be a hopeless endeavour to 
measure either industrial efficiency or the fluctuations of supply and demand in 
any other way. 

A simple type of society—the tribal or the feudal—is possible without money: 
but not a complex and commercial system. But money seems to have as it were a 
creative power in itself. Its use dissolves older social traditions, as we see today in 
Asia and Africa. Those older traditions gave to the individual a fixed place within 
society. Money, because it widens the field of personal decision and choice, sub- 
stitutes impersonal relationships for these older forms of association. The tie that 
binds together the industrial and commercial system of the Western world is the 
pay packet; and, as it called the peasants of England and Ireland to the mills of 














18 A MEDITATION ON MONEY 
Lancashire two centuries ago, so today it calls the dusky tribes to the Copperbelt 
in Northern Rhodesia. 

It is not a satisfactory relationship, socially, psychologically, or spiritually. It 
represents the excess of individualism, and no ‘person’ is content to be regarded, 
or to regard himself, as merely an ‘individual’. Hence the urgent concern of industry 
in our time with personal relationships, in the endeavour to find a social cement 
that will not depend entirely upon naked self-interest. I do not myself see any 
other way than through the acceptance of a Christian doctrine of work and society— 
but I must not succumb to the temptation to follow that by-path now. 

Money makes this disruptive atomistic individualism so much easier, simply 
because the medium of exchange is impersonal. If I want a pair of shoes, I can have 
them if I put my cash down. The salesman does not ask from whence my money 
came. I may have earned it, been given it, stolen it, or won it on the dogs. It is 
none of his business. There is no guarantee that I have personally contributed 
enough to the needs of the community to deserve a pair of shoes in fair return. 

On the other hand, money makes other and better things more easy to accom- 
plish. I hear of the sufferings of refugees in their squalid hovels in Hong Kong; 
they are thousands of miles away, but if I so desire, I can help to bring a family 
out of misery and give them a new start in life. I can give money. If I want to share 
in the war against hunger and disease, if I want to aid the missionary preacher, if I 
want to strengthen the witness of my own home church, the means is at hand. 
There are many things of which I am physically incapable, and others for which I 
am not particularly well fitted, which need to be done; and money can serve as 
the extension to the ends of the earth of my personal concern. 

We are, it seems, as we usually are when we try to think through a contemporary 
problem, back to an ancient and persistent problem. I think of some of those other 
problems with which I have had recently to grapple—controlled or commercial 
television, life or death from atomic power, free or censored literature. All converge 
at the same place. They are tools contrived by man for his own convenience or 
amusement. They each contain certain implicit conditions by their very nature, 
but broadly and generally, whether they serve for good or ill depends upon the 
men who use the tools. 

I close with the closing words of D. H. Robertson’s little book Money, a book 
which is a little out of date now in its once contemporary illustrations, but is still 
sound in its main approach. “The real economic evils of society—inadequate 
production and inequitable distribution—lie too deep for any monetary ointment to 
cure. A “liberal” monetary policy might produce an atmosphere of confidence and 
elation, a “sound” one might restore a certain jejune stability; neither can turn a 
world which is unjust and poor into a world which is rich and just. The mending 
of the road over which the produce passes to market is no substitute for the digging 
and dunging of the fields themselves. No tinkering with counters will take us very 

far toward the discovery of an industrial system which shall supply both adequate 
incentives to those who venture and plan, and peace of mind to those who sweat 
and endure.’ 

Money, in short, is a magnifier of both good and evil; but neither good nor evil 
in itself. Pecunia non olet. The good or evil is in us. E. ROGERS 
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THE CHRISTIAN USE OF MONEY 


ONEY is a standard and measure of value, and a medium of exchange. Its 
possession gives a command of goods and services which are the product of 
the industrial process. The more money possessed by a person, the greater is his 
ability to obtain food, clothing, house-room, furniture, medical service, educational 
facilities, or entertainment. Most people have insufficient money to obtain all they 
desire, and therefore they have to sacrifice some things for the sake of those they 
desire more urgently. The practice of weighing advantages, of choosing this and 
foregoing that, is a familiar one to all shoppers, and extends over the whole range of 
life, as present enjoyment is weighted against future security, or expenditure on 
self and family against social and religious obligations. The way in which money 
is laid out and used will depend on a person’s scale of values, in which health, 
comfort, efficiency, security, social prestige, power, family, religion, may all find 
a place. 

The amount of money possessed will depend on what has been saved, inherited, 
or earned in the productive process. For the lending of money, interest will be 
received; for labour, wages; for business enterprise, profits. If a person wishes to 
increase his income, he may re-invest his money where it will receive a higher 
return, or he may devote more time to work. This may mean less time for leisure 
pursuits or voluntary activities such as Church-work, and, again, the person’s 
decision will be governed by his scale of values. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine the principles which should guide the 
Christian in the use of his money. It is impossible to set forth detailed rules 
applicable for all times and for all people, indeed it is foreign to the spirit of the 
Christian religion. But we are given the revealed will of God in Jesus Christ, who 
is the fulfilment of the progressive revelation in the Bible; we have His example 
and teaching on wealth and possessions; and we have the record of the application 
of that teaching, suited to different conditions, by the early Church, and by 
Christians down the centuries. With such knowledge, and the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, it is for the Christian to use his money as a faithful and wise steward, 
ever vigilant for opportunities to advance his Master’s interests. 


The Christian cannot avoid handling money. Indeed, he is told that if he fails in 
this, he will not be entrusted with the true riches. Nevertheless, there are the 
repeated warnings of our Lord that the responsibilities are heavy, and the dangers 
enormous. The cares of this world and the deceitfulness of riches choke the good 
seed. As with the Rich Young Ruler, generous impulses are likely to be frustrated 
by ‘great possessions’. ‘How hard it is for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom 
of heaven.’ The power which money gives is likely to separate him from his fellows, 
and the security which it promises to blind him to his spiritual need. As the 
possessive impulse wars against the creative and social impulses, it is difficult to be 
single-minded, vigilant, ready for the emergencies of the Kingdom. It is significant 
that the words, ‘Let your loins be girt about, and your lamps burning. . . . Be ye 
also ready’, follow immediately the section beginning, ‘Be not anxious for your life’, 
which itself follows the story of the covetous man and the parable of the rich fool 
(Lk 12:s4). Preoccupation with possessions leads to covetousness, acquisitiveness, 
indifference to the wrongs suffered by others and resentment of their just demands; 
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it creates reserves, hesitations, and unreadiness for the risks that the Kingdom 
requires. “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.’ 

Jesus’ syzapathies were with the poor and the oppressed. Almsgiving is a duty, 
indifference to poverty a sin. The Acts and the Epistles encourage generous giving 
for the relief of the poor, and maintain the emphasis on the dangers of laying up 
treasure on earth. “They that will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into 
many hurtful and foolish desires which drown men in destruction and perdition’ 
(1 Tim 6y). 

The modern Christian may feel that little guidance is given in the Bible about 
the social control of money and the organization of industry. It should be remem- 
bered that Jesus accepted the social teaching of the Old Testament Law, and the 
precept ‘Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s’ assumes the right of the 
State to levy taxes, and is capable of a wide application, especially when the 
Christian possesses the rights of citizenship. The parables are full of allusions to 
economic activities, and the necessity for industry is implicit in the assurance that 
our heavenly Father knoweth that we have need of food, clothing, and shelter, 
which involve some degree of manufacture. Not every disciple was called to forsake 
all and follow. The Twelve were separated for the work of the Kingdom, and they 
shared a common purse; but they depended on the support of a wider circle of 
disciples who were still engaged in the productive process. The Bible as a whole 
regards industry as coming within the purpose of God. The Christian, therefore, 
can be engaged in industry, and also be ‘in the Kingdom’. Indeed, we can go so 
far as to assert that only when he is ‘in the Kingdom’ is he able to fulfil his social 
duties adequately. 


As the Church came to exercise political power and to assume political respon- 
sibility, its approach to wealth was twofold. First, the dangers to the spiritual life 
of individuals were recognized, and avarice was regarded as a deadly sin. And 
second, the essentially social nature of wealth was carefully expounded, and an 
attempt was made to subject it to ecclesiastical control. The conception of the 
‘just price’ made allowance for the working of economic forces, but limited the 
advantages that could be taken of sudden shortages and the difficulties of indi- 
viduals. Usury, the exploitation of a needy neighbour, was forbidden, according to 
the Old Testament Law. The Reformers had no desire to see the social control of 
economic activities abolished, and especially in communities where Calvinism was 
predominant, the charging of more than a just price, attempts at monopoly, and the 
lending of money on usury, were heavily punished. Calvin certainly allowed con- 
cessions for a changing economic structure, and regarded the charging of interest 
on money lent for business enterprise as legitimate, but he subjected the economic 
life of Geneva to a kind of political socialism. Ames, the English Puritan, is quoted 
as providing ‘much restriction and guidance in the employment of money’.' 
Baxter, in his Christian Directory, expounded in a most thorough-going and realistic 
way the principles of personal responsibility and social control in the economic 
sphere, stressing the rights and duties of buyers and sellers, masters and workmen, 
landlords and tenants. As in medieval teaching, full allowance was made for the 
working of economic forces; but all prices, whether of labour, commodities, or 
services, had to be fixed with regard to the needs of the poor. The Puritans would 
have been shocked at the claims of economic individualism. They had too realistic 
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THE CHRISTIAN USE OF MONEY 


a view of sin to believe that the general good was most likely to be promoted by 
individuals being left free to pursue their own interests. The virtues of the Puritans 
made for the accumulation of money just when opportunities for profitable invest- 
ment were increasing, but it is unfair to blame them for the evils of unrestrained 
capitalism. 

By Wesley’s day the social control of wealth had been repudiated. Wesley had 
no generally accepted body of Christian social principles to guide him, and he was 
too busy to create one. His famous sermon on “The Use of Money’, with its three- 
fold exhortation, ‘Gain all you can; save all you can; and give all you can’, has had 
a great influence on Methodist thinking, but it has been criticized as reflecting the 
individualistic and acquisitive spirit of the time. Archbishop Temple admitted that 
Wesley was very thorough about the second and the third points; but he added, 
‘No Schoolman could have said, “Gain all you can”, and it is hard to fit such an 
injunction into the New Testament, which regards riches, not indeed as an actual 
evil, but as a snare.’* 

It should be recognized, however, that this sermon is not Wesley’s only word on 
this subject. In his Thoughts on the Present Scarcity of Provisions, there is a recog- 
nition that government control over certain aspects of economic life can alone deal 
with the worst cases of poverty. Moreover, he seems to have realized that the 
sermon needed further exposition. In a later sermon on “The Causes of the Ineffi- 
cacy of Christianity’ (‘is there no balm in Gilead?’), he singled out the accumulation 
of money as the main cause of spiritual decline. Estimating the influence of his 
former sermon, he said, ‘You may find many who observe the first rule, namely, 
“Gain all you can” ; you may find a few who observe the second, “Save all you can” ; 
but how many have you found who observe the third, “Give all you can”? Have 
you reason to believe that five hundred of these are to be found among fifty 
thousand Methodists? I am distressed, I know not what to do. I see now what I 
might have done once, but, alas, the time is now passed, and what I am to do now, 
I cannot tell.’ He wondered whether rigid discipline could have been enforced, as 
with the Quakers and the Moravian Brethren. 

He had been occupied with the problem ever since his Oxford days, when he 
cut down his personal expenditure with the utmost care, devoting the surplus of 
his income to the help of the poor. His sermon on ‘Lay not up for yourselves 
treasure upon earth’ was begun on the voyage to Georgia, and deals with the 
spiritual danger of setting the heart on more money than is required for personal 
and family responsibilities. The danger and deceitfulness of riches to the health 
and vigour of the new movement, and to the spiritual development of his converts, 
was his constant concern, as the following sermons show: “The Dangers of Riches’ 
(1 Tim 6s), ‘On Dress’ (1 P 3s-«), ‘On Riches’ (Mt 19x), “The Rich Man and 
Lazarus’ (Lk 161), and ‘On Worldly Folly’ (Lk 12s). 

Perhaps Wesley’s threefold exhortation should be regarded as a homiletic device 
to bring out more strongly the challenge he wished to present. For the Christian’s 
use of his own money (that is, apart from its social control), it is difficult to find a 
more satisfactory method of treatment. 


In the introduction to the sermon there is an eloquent passage on the good that 
money can do when it is rightly used. ‘In the hands of (God’s) children, it is food 
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for the hungry, drink for the thirsty, raiment for the naked. By it we may supply 
the place of an husband to the widow, and of a father to the fatherless. We may be 
a defence for the oppressed, a means of health to the sick, of ease to them that are 
in pain. .. . It is therefore of the highest concern that all who fear God know how to 
employ this valuable talent; that they be instructed how it may answer these 
glorious ends, and in the highest degree.’ This is the justification, the only justifi- 
cation, for Christians to gain all they can. But the qualifications are so exacting as 
to leave no room for the acquisitive spirit. We are not to gain at the expense of our 
neighbour’s (or our own) body, mind, or soul. We are not to engage in any trade 
or employment which is in any way harmful. The manufacture and selling of 
spirituous liquors is singled out for special condemnation, and here, Wesley’s 
sermon has had a progressively powerful influence. It is rare for Methodists, and 
for Nonconformists generally, to be employed in the drink trade or in commer- 
cialized gambling. The wrongness of gambling in principle, however, has not been 
so readily appreciated, and later generations have had to define more precisely 
than the sermon does the Christian doctrine of exchange.* 

Apart from gifts and inheritance, the acquisition of money should be the 
equivalent in value of a service rendered or a commodity exchanged. Neither buyer 
nor seller should take advantage of the other’s ignorance or weakness. ‘Business is 
business’ does not justify the old saying; ‘It is for the other to see that he is not 
defrauded.’ Business should be a service in which all parties benefit. Exchange 
should at least be just. The Christian will go farther; he will seek to give good 
measure, running over, whether in wages or prices, labour or goods. Gambling is 
defined in the Conference Declaration as “Those practices whose characteristic 
features are: (A) the determination of the possession of money or value by an 
appeal to chance: (B) the gains of the winners being made at the expense of the 
losers: (C) the gain being secured without the rendering in service or in value of 
an equivalent of the gain obtained.’ When so defined, its incompatibility with the 
Christian doctrine of exchange is obvious. 

One of the most difficult problems for modern Christians is created by the 
growing demand for Sunday labour. The complexities of social life have increased 
the necessity for the provision of public services on Sundays. But it cannot be 
denied that the opportunities of extra remuneration in factory and business are 
eagerly and greedily grasped. We are in danger of losing, through commercial 
exploitation, a social and religious institution which has been of incalculable physical, 
mental and spiritual benefit to mankind. There are signs that the Christian con- 
science is weakening on this question, as spiritual health and evangelical duty are 
being ranked as of less account than the acquisition of money. The Christian’s 
duty, in this respect and in all others, is to earn his living in such a way that he 
glorifies God and serves his fellows. 


In his second exhortation Wesley deals with personal expenditure. All extravagance 
is condemned—all expenditure which gratifies the desires of the flesh or the eye, 
or the pride of life. He allows the maintenance of reasonable standards for personal 
efficiency and for family and business responsibility. We know how conscientious 
he was in his own expenditure, and how when his income increased he spent no more 
on himself. But although his personal standards were severe, he was not an ascetic. 
If we make allowance for the change in the value of money since his day, his personal 
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expenditure would not be less than four hundred pounds a year. He was neat and 
careful in his dress, and he read widely. Were he living today he would certainly 
possess a car adequate for his needs, but would be utterly indifferent as to whether 
other people had better ones! His preaching-houses, though plain, were in better 
taste than those of a generation later. Apart from books, we may feel that gave an 
inadequate place to the values of culture and art. A certain expenditure on a well- 
kept lawn and on the cultivation of flowers, for example, on recreation and holidays, 
need not be regarded as incompatible with discipleship. Nevertheless, we must 
bring all our expenditure to the test of stewardship. 

The social effects of spending require careful consideration. The resources of 
the world are limited, and with two thirds of its population living under conditions 
of poverty, squalor, disease and ignorance, it is impossible to justify the use of 
labour and materials in the provision of luxury goods and services on a large scale. 
Wesley’s refusal to buy any more silver plate to add to his four silver spoons 
‘while so many round me want bread’,* and his insistence that the luxurious living 
of the rich was one of the main causes of dear food,* was sound economics and en- 
lightened ethics. The Methodists of today may make very little contribution to the 
colossal sums spent on drink and gambling, but their attitude to entertainments 
and advertisement pages could do with rigorous examination. Society cannot afford 
to waste its resources on so many relatively useless goods and services. The 
taxation of these has ceased to act as an effective restraint on demand; for as 
luxuries come to be regarded as necessities, wage claims are pushed up, adding to 
the costs of necessities, and creating hardship to those who have fixed incomes or 
who are powerless to press their claims. Few things would contribute more to the 
healthy functioning of society than a sharpened conscience, on the part of Christians, 
concerning the spending of money. 

For many people, saving means the sacrifice of present consumption in order 
to provide for old age, or for the possibility of sickness, disability, or widowhood. 
It is sometimes asked whether saving in this sense, or insurance, does not mean a 
lack of trust in the providence of God, and disobedience to our Lord’s words: 
‘Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet for 
your body, what ye shall put on. . . . Your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of these things.’ 

If, however, we do not make provision for ourselves or our dependants, the 
probability is that someone else will have to do so out of his own savings. If we 
regard this as the providence of God, it should not be difficult for us to see pro- 
vidence in our ability to save or insure. Insurance is a sharing of burdens, and 
should be regarded as a duty; but in any case, compulsory insurance is one of the 
foundations of the Welfare State, which seeks to guarantee to all its citizens the 
right to an adequate standard of living. Nor can there be any objection to the 
investment of savings in business enterprises which are socially beneficial; for 
modern industry depends for capital on the savings, small and great, of large 
numbers of people. 

What has to be guarded against is the stinting of oneself or one’s family of 
necessities through anxiety about the future. Many parents, in order to provide 
for their children’s future, work so feverishly to save money, that they have no time 
to cultivate family friendship, and realize too late that they have deprived them- 
selves and their children of something far more valuable than money or security. 
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It is a poor bargain when happiness, friendship, life itself, are lost because of 
anxiety about the future. 


‘Gain all you can.’ To this the whole sermon has been leading. ‘First provide things 
needful for yourself; food to eat, raiment to put on, whatever nature moderately 
requires for preserving the body in health and strength. Secondly, provide these 
for your wife, your children, your servants, or any others who pertain to your 
household. But if when this is done, there be any overplus left, then “do good to 
them that are of the household of the faith”, if there be an overplus still, “‘as you 
have opportunity do good to all men”. In so doing you will give all you can, nay, 
all you have.’ 

In his concern about the widespread poverty of his day, Wesley both gave and 
collected money for the relief of suffering. Within his societies the poorer members 
were helped in accordance with New Testament practice. One of the greatest con- 
tributions he made to modern religion was in his emphasis upon fellowship as an 
essential mark of the Church. It must be admitted that we are too often content 
with a superficial mateyness. In the early societies the full content of kotnonia was 
expressed. (Note the use of the word in the New Testament for the collection for 
the poor in Romans 15, 2 Co 9u, He 13:6; cf. also 2 Co 8, and Ac 2s, «.) 

The experiment in voluntary communism was a spontaneous expression of the 
fellowship of early Christianity, though the distribution of capital instead of 
income left a poor Church with little reserve. St Paul’s insistence that money given 
should be earned (Eph 4:s), and that all who were able to work should do so 
(2 Th 310), placed Christian charity on a sound economic and ethical foundation. 

The collections made by the Gentile Christians for the poor saints of Jerusalem 
enabled Jew and Gentile, rich and poor, to see the Church as one and catholic, 
transcending differences of nationality and class. As local churches were encouraged 
to look after their own poor, it was very fitting that collections for the purpose 
should continue to be made at the Communion Service. With the coming of the 
Welfare State the practice has been discontinued in many societies, to some loss, 
it must be admitted, in the significence of the service. Yet there are urgent appeals 
from time to time for the relief of our fellow Christians in distressed areas, for 
refugees from persecution, for victims of famine or flood, or for displaced persons; 
and Methodists and others collect large sums for such institutions as the National 
Children’s Home and Orphanage. The tradition of Christian charity would not 
only be maintained, but its significance realized more clearly, if these collections 
could be associated with the reading of the scriptural Sentences in the Communion 
Service, and the gifts placed upon the Lord’s Table. 

The Church has a long tradition of generous giving for the maintenance of its 
work of propagating the Gospel and for the upkeep of its buildings. There is, 
perhaps, today, a special need to expound the duty of systematic and regular 
giving. Special appeals have become so frequent that they are in danger of losing 
their force, and the witness of the Church is weakened by unworthy efforts that are 
resorted to in order to make up for the fall in the value of money. There is urgent 
need for Christians to recognize their duty to give as their incomes have risen. 
What is placed in the collection box easily becomes a habit, and with many of our 
people the amount is little more than was given before the war. The result is that 
heavy financial burdens are being carried by a few faithful souls who contribute 
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with remarkable generosity. 

In spite of the rise in the cost of living the vast majority of the inhabitants of 
this country are better off than ever before. The present cost of.a new church 
seems at first sight to be enormous, but if incomes and costs are compared with 
those of a hundred years ago, it can be recognized that many of our chapels, 
unpretentious as they are, required more sacrificial giving from the working men 
who built them than modern buildings do from us. The same applies to their 
upkeep and to the needs of the circuit fund. Class money, where it is still paid at 
the rate of a penny a week and a shilling a quarter, goes back to the time when 
people who were much poorer relatively than ourselves were giving at the rate of 
at least a shilling a week and, say, ten shillings a quarter. With this as an average, 
many churches could pay their way on class money alone. 

Now that class money is often lumped with other subscriptions in the general 
collection or in the envelope system, another method of calculation is required. 
The old Jewish system of one tenth is a heavy burden on those in the lowest 
income groups. Yet many of our members would welcome a standard as an in- 
dication of what is expected of them. For the needs of the local church (trust and 
circuit funds) sixpence per pound earned could, perhaps, be regarded as a minimum. 
Those without family responsibilities, or in possession of higher incomes, would 
be able to give at a higher rate. For missionary work at home and abroad, an amount 
should be aimed at which would not be less than what is given for the work of the 
local Church. 

There is a danger in using the word ‘minimum’ in connexion with Christian 
giving. The question ‘How little do I need to give in order to be a Christian?’ only 
needs to be asked, to reveal its unworthiness. Nor should we speak of giving so 
much ‘to the Lord’; for all our money is His. The Christian, remembering the 
price with which he is bought, and seeing himself always as a steward, a disciple, 
and an apostle, will regard the money he spends on himself and his family as given 
to the Lord, as much as money given for the upkeep of a church. And if ever he 
uses the word sacrifice, it will be when, after reading the Sentences in the Com- 
munion Service, he goes on to say with his fellow communicants: ‘Here we offer 
and present unto Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls, and bodies.’ J. P. K. ByRNEs 


1 Hugh Martin, Puritanism and Richard Baxter, S.C.M., p.170. 

* Christianity and Social Order, Penguin, p.30. 

* See the Conference Declarations on Industry and the Social Order, and on the Gambling Problem. 
* Her letter in reply to the Commissioner of Excise. 

5 ‘Thoughts on the Present Scarcity of Provisions’. 











THE PROMISE OF SANCTIFICATION 
A Study in a Famous Wesley Passage 


T THE END of John Wesley’s Plain Account of Christian Perfection is 
appended the well-known hymn, ‘God of all power, and truth, and grace’, 
with the title: “The Promise of Sanctification.’ The scripture reference shows us 
that the hymn is based on the promise of a ‘new heart’ in Ezekiel 36:52. The 
relevant portion of the scripture passage may be quoted: ‘And I will sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness, and from all your 
idols, will I cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you: and I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will 
give you an heart of flesh. And I will put my spirit within you, and cause you to 
walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgements, and do them.’ This passage 
may be regarded as one of the most important Old Testament scriptures on which 
Wesley based his doctrine of Entire Sanctification. In the Minutes of the first 
Conference (1744) we find the following: 
Q. What is implied in being a perfect Christian? 
A. The loving the Lord our God with all our heart, and with all our mind, and 
soul, and strength (Deuteronomy 6s, 30s, Ezekiel 36:s-»). 
Q. Does this imply, that all inward sin is taken away? 
A. Without doubt: or how could he be said to be saved ‘from all his unclean- 
nesses’? (Ezekiel 361»). 
In the fifth Conference (1748) verses 25 and 29 are quoted as teaching that God 
will save us from all sin, and the comment is made: ‘No promise can be more clear.’ 
These references all find their way into the Plain Account, which has a further 
reference, a quotation of verse 25b, with the comment that the man in whom this 
is fulfilled is what scripture means by a ‘perfect man.’ 

Wesley was confident enough that this was the correct interpretation of the pas- 
sage. So also, apparently, were the early Methodists as a whole. Hester Ann Rogers 
quoted it in the account of how she received the experience of Entire Sanctification, 
and later brought it to the notice of her cousin, Robert Roe, when exhorting him 
to seek holiness. William Carvosso told how he felt the stirrings of inbred sin 
within him, whilst quite sure of forgiveness. “What I now wanted was “inward 
holiness,” and for this I prayed, and searched the scriptures. Among the number of 
promises, which I found in the Bible, that gave me to see that it was my privilege 
to be saved from all sin, my mind was particularly directed to Ezekiel 36ss->.’ 
Doubtless it would be easy to quote other examples also. 

Were the early Methodists wrong? 

Were they mistaken in regarding this passage as one upon which they could put 
their trust in their earnest striving after perfection? Dr Sangster, one of the greatest 
friends in Methodism today of this element in Wesley’s teaching, thinks that they 
were. ‘It is dubious,’ he says, ‘whether this passage provides Wesley with support 
for that idea of burning ethical purity which lies at the heart of his doctrine of 
Christian perfection.’* 

First we must ask if the passage applies to Christians. The original promise is 
obviously made to the exiled Jews. Ezekiel 34 begins a series of prophecies of Israel’s 
revival and restoration to Palestine. The famous, “There shall be showers of 
blessing,’ of 34, is no reference to a spiritual revival within Christianity, as 
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popular evangelism interprets it, but is a reference to showers of rain contributing 
to material prosperity in a Holy Land which has been restored to the Jews. Set 
in this context comes our passage, with its promise, however, not of merely material 
prosperity, but of spiritual renewal. But is this promise to be limited to the Jews? 
Israel did return to her land, but it cannot be said that this spiritual renewal ever 
occurred. Haggai complained of the spiritual indifference of the returned exiles of 
his day; Nehemiah later had to contend with all the old troubles which make such 
sad and wearisome reading in pre-Exilic times; the best Israelites after Nehemiah 
were legalists (and this passage is the reverse of legalistic); and we are familiar with 
the spiritual bankruptcy of Judaism in our Lord’s time. Because of this, many 
Fundamentalists regard the return to Palestine as something still future, and insist 
that the whole chapter is concerned with something which will take place in con- 
nexion with the Second Coming. If they are right, there is an end of our inquiry 
as to the relevance of the passage for the Christian Church. We may, however, 
give the following fairly familiar reasons for regarding it as applicable to Christians: 

(1) Jesus said to the Jews at the end of His parable of the vineyard: “The kingdom 
of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the fruits 
thereof’ (Matthew 21s, A.V.). He emphasized this further by the parable in 
Luke 13 of the barren fig-tree, and by the cursing of the fig-tree in Passion Week, 
the fig-tree being a recognized Jewish national emblem (Hosea 910, Joel 17). The 
Jews, then, were to be replaced as the chosen people by another nation. 

(2) That ‘nation’ is the Christian Church, to which many Old Testament 
promises to Israel now came to be applied. Joel 2s. was, for instance, declared by 
Peter to have been fulfilled at the inauguration of the Christian Church (Acts 
2:e4.). The command to the ancient Israel to be holy (Leviticus 19:) is now passed 
on to the new Israel (1 Peter 11s-1s). The declaration of nationhood (Exodus 19s) 
and the promise of future restoration (Hosea 2s) made to the old Israel are now 
combined in one passage and applied to the new ‘nation’ (1 Peter 2»-10). 

(3) The passage in Ezekiel which we are considering is that prophet’s equivalent 
of the ‘new covenant’ passage of Jeremiah 31s-«. The meaning is the same, and a 
parallel passage in Ezekiel’s own prophecy (16s0-s) specifically mentions the ever- 
lasting covenant God is going to make with Israel. The New Testament regards 
this new covenant as made with the new Israel, the Christian Church; see Hebrews 
8ea., 1032, 1320, 1 Peter 1s (this last passage does not mention the word ‘covenant, 
but the idea is plainly there, as may be seen when one compares it with the story 
of the institution of the Mosaic covenant in Exodus 24). 

(4) A well-known New Testament passage regards Canaan, the promised land 
of the ancient Hebrews, as more than a material possession, and as typifying the 
spiritual rest which is now available for those who believe. Hebrews 31-41 takes 
up the idea of ‘rest’ associated with the possession of Canaan in such passages as 
Deuteronomy 12b-10, Joshua 11s, etc., and especially in the latter half of the Venite, 
and interprets it thus. 

All this leads us to the conclusion that John Fletcher of Madeley was right when 
he said of this passage, ‘Let nobody suppose . . . that these glorious promises 
belong only to the Jews; for their full accomplishment peculiarly refers to the 
Christian dispensation.’ ‘Besides,’ he goes on, ‘if the sprinkling of the Spirit were 
sufficient, under the Jewish dispensation, to raise the plant of Jewish perfection in 
Jewish believers, how much more will the revelation of the “horn of our salvation,” 
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and the outpourings of the Spirit, raise the plant of Christian perfection in faithful 
Christian believers.’* Or, if we feel that John Fletcher is too biased and too 
ancient a commentator to be trusted, being both a devoted follower of Wesley and 
unfortunate enough to live in what we call ‘pre-critical days,’ here is A. B. 
Davidson, brought up in another tradition and more recently. Saying that ‘the 
prophets really occupied the Christian position,’ he goes on to explain that ‘they 
demanded with St Paul that men’s conduct and life should be the free expression of 
the spirit within them. . . . Later prophets perceived that man’s spirit must be 
determined by an operation of God, who will write his law on it (Jeremiah 311) 
or who will put his own spirit within him as the impulsive principle of his life 
Ezekiel 3624., Isaiah 32:5)’ (H.D.B., IV.119a, art. ‘Prophecy and Prophets’). 

Having arrived at the conclusion that the passage may be regarded as applying 
to Christians we may go on to ask to what extent it is concerned with the subject 
of holiness. Here we must look at the wider context, beginning with verse 16. It 
does not need much study to discover that here we have almost the whole holiness 
vocabulary of the Old Testament. First, we have the holiness of God reiterated. 
The phrase, ‘My holy name,’ occurs three times, the prophet using the words to 
indicate the essential holiness of God’s character. We are reminded of Isaiah 571s: 
‘Thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy; 
I dwell in the high and holy place. . . .’ The phrase, ‘My great name,’ which also 
occurs, reminds us how such words as ‘majesty,’ ‘strength,’ ‘great,’ and ‘terrible,’ 
are used in passages—such as Psalms 93, 96-9—relating to the holiness of God. 
‘I am the Lord’ (Ezekiel 36:3; the full expression, ‘know that I am the Lord’ is 
used about sixty times by Ezekiel) takes us back to another great chapter whose 
subject is holiness, Leviticus 19, which commences with, ‘Ye shall be holy, for I 
the Lord your God am holy,’ and goes on to punctuate many of the laws enunciated 
with ‘I am the Lord your God,’ a reminder that the laws originate from a holy 
God, and are not merely a code of ethics. Another feature of the divine holiness 
found in the Psalms already mentioned (93, 96-9) is God’s sovereignty over 
inanimate nature—He established the world; He is mightier than the floods; 
clouds, darkness, fire and lightnings manifest His holiness. Is it an accident that 
there is a touch of this here also?—‘I will call for the corn. . . . I will multiply the 
fruit of the tree . . .” (Ezekiel 36s», 10). 

A further feature of the holiness vocabulary of the prophecy is that the unholiness 
of Israel is stated by the use of two ideas which are closely associated with the idea 
of holiness in the Old Testament, expressed by the words ‘uncleanness’ and ‘pro- 
faned.’ Israel, we are told, has made the land so unclean that she has had to be 
removed from it in judgement. But the result of this has been the profaning or 
making common of the divine name, because the nations, being ignorant of the 
moral principles on which the judgement has been made, have thought of God as 
one of the common, ordinary gods, not as the holy, sole God and King which He 
really is. To vindicate His holiness and to assert that He is no common god, He 
now plans the restoration of Israel. In this passage are involved the two closely 
related pairs of words, (a) ‘Holy’ (or ‘sanctify’) with its opposite, ‘common’ (or 
‘profane’); and (b) ‘clean’ (verse 25, also ‘cleanse’) with its opposite, ‘unclean’ 
(‘defiled,’ ‘uncleanness,’ ‘polluted,’ verses 17-18). The two pairs are also found 
in important passages in 22%, and 441s. How are they related? Anything that 
was holy was set apart to God and devoted to Him; anything that was profane 
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(Lat. profanum, ‘before the temple’) or common was, as we would say, ‘secular.’ 
For example, the first-fruits of the harvest were holy and reserved for God, but the 
rest of the harvest was common and free to be eaten by man (see Jeremiah 31s). A 
thing that was unclean was something forbidden to man, contact with which dis- 
qualified him from worshipping a holy God (e.g. Leviticus 7:»-1). To worship or 
serve a holy God, a man must be clean (e.g. Isaiah 521). The common and the 
unclean were not synonymous, though they apparently came to be used as loosely 
equivalent (e.g. Acts 10; in the real sense of the word ‘common,’ Peter was quite 
free to eat anything that was common). 

Enough has been said to show that the passage is not only ‘Christian,’ but that 
its subject is ‘holiness.’ The remaining question, if we are to justify the use of it by 
the early Methodists, is, What does it teach? 

First of all, it teaches that holiness is the gift of God’s grace. Not that here is a 
full New Testament doctrine of grace. The idea of grace contains at least three 
important thoughts: 


(1) Condescension springing from love; 
(2) Undeserved favour; 
(3) The free gift of God. 


The first of these is not found in Ezekiel 36, but the other two are. It is certainly 
emphasized that what God is going to do is not because the people deserved it. 
‘I do not this for your sake (verse 22) . . . Not for your sake do I this: . . . be 
ashamed and confounded for your own ways’ (verse 32). It is also reiterated that 
what is going to happen is something which God Himself is going to do and to 
give. ‘I will sprinkle. . . . I will cleanse. . . . I will give. . . . I will take away.’ Here 
we touch upon one of Wesley’s finest insights in his doctrine of holiness. As Dr 
G. C. Cell has said, Wesley makes ‘a necessary synthesis of the Protestant ethic of 
grace with the Catholic ethic of holiness.’ Not that Protestantism had had no 
doctrine of holiness; to read John Owen’s The Mortification of Sin in Believers is 
to recognize that sanctification was not ignored by men in the Reformed succession, 
and that sanctification was linked with the doctrine of grace. But one never finds 
that stress, as in Wesley, that sanctification, like forgiveness, was a gift to be 
received by simple faith. 

Secondly, it teaches cleansing from sin as a part of holiness. ‘I will sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean.’ We have mentioned the idea of un- 
cleanness already. This verse belongs to the same development of the idea of 
cleansing as does the baptism of John. John’s baptism was a development of Jewish 
practice of proselyte baptism, which was itself a development of the idea of cere- 
monial uncleanness. John, in the prophetic tradition, insisting that the real 
uncleanness was moral, took the daring step of actually baptizing Jews. Ezekiel in 
this passage is dealing with ethics rather than ritual, and he too is preaching the 
baptism of repentance unto remission of sins. But the cleansing of which he speaks 
is surely more even than forgiveness. The ‘all’ of verses 25 and 29 reminds us of 
the ‘all sin’ and ‘all unrighteousness’ of 1 John 1:, »; that the ‘and’ of the latter 
verse is copulative and not explicatory is made clear from verse 7, where cleansing 
is made conditional upon walking in the light, not upon repentance and faith, as is 
forgiveness—i.e. there is a fuller cleansing for believers than the cleansing of forgive- 
ness. 
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From all iniquity, from all 
He shall my soul redeem; 
and 
Purge me from every evil blot ; 
My idols all be cast aside; 
Cleanse me from every sinful thought, 
From all the filth of self and pride. 

Thirdly, it teaches that holiness means the giving of a new nature. In our 
Lord’s dispute with the Jews over ritual uncleanness, He said that all the evil in 
man came from within, from the heart. Here is promised a new heart and a new 
spirit. The characteristics of this new nature are to be (i) tenderness (‘a heart of 
flesh’); and (ii) obedience (‘cause you to walk in my statutes’), what the second 
collect at Evening Prayer describes as ‘our hearts . . . set to obey Thy command- 
ments.’ Again, this promise goes beyond the promise of regeneration merely. The 
‘new heart’ promised is something greater than most of us seem to receive in our 
initial experience of the grace of God. The key may be found in Wesley’s letter 
to the Moravians of 8th August 1740, when he taxes them with saying that there 
are no degrees in faith, and with holding ‘that there is no justifying faith where 
there is not, in the full, proper sense, a new heart.’ The Moravians saw clearly that 
the promise of God meant a completely new heart; but they concluded that those 
who were not completely renewed were not renewed at all, in short, that regenera- 
tion and entire sanctification were one and the same thing. Wesley agreed with 
them that the promise meant a completely new heart, but he also saw that few, if 
any, Christians receive more than a partial renewal at regeneration. Thus we meet 
more than once in his letters such a phrase as ‘a new (clean) heart in the full, proper 
sense,’ and in the hymns we find such lines as: 


And all renewed I am; 
To me, when I am all renewed; 
and 
Finish then Thy new creation; 
and in the ‘promise of sanctification’ hymn, the bold prayer: 
Give me a new, a perfect heart. 


One other point should be noted. Verse 31 hints, as Wesley also recognized, 
that there is a place for penitence in the sanctified life. “Then (when God has given 
the new heart) shall ye remember your evil ways. . . and shall loathe yourselves. . . .’ 
The man of God can always say of his past sins, “The remembrance of them is 
grievous’ unto me, and he is still so liable to blunders and to giving others cause 
for offence, withal unwittingly, that he is more conscious of helplessness the holier 
he becomes. “There, but for the grace of God, go I.’ 

So we conclude that Wesley and Fletcher and Mrs Rogers and Carvosso and the 
rest were, in general, on the right track. They did not arrive there by our somewhat 
tortuous route, but perhaps by a simpler, clearer insight. But they certainly seem 
to have lived on a level that is lacking today; and we take their lives and doctrine 
as a challenge to preach and live according to the ‘grand depositum,’ God helping 
us J. Harrison STRINGER 


1 The Path to Perfection, p. 37. 
* Entire Sanctification, p. 201. 








THE DIVIDED CHURCH 
An essay in perspective 


OW THAT it is increasingly understood that the great divisions of Christian 
people are constituted not by schism from the Church, but by schism within 
the Church, we must examine those divisions again, trying to see them in the clearer 
light which that understanding gives. If they are to be seen in their true perspective, 
it is important to approach them in the right way, and this article is an attempt to 
find the right approach. I hope I am aware of my own prejudices and narrowness; 
I shall endeavour to write in fairness and charity; but I shall recognize that charity 
here demands frankness. I shall be obliged at times to mention what seem to me 
the shortcomings of others; but if I seem to be taking out the mote from my 
brother’s eye, I do not forget that in this whole subject the difficulties arise because 
I can no more see the beam in my own eye than my brother can see the mote in his. 
Before proceeding to deal with the things that divide us I think it is important 
to recover the sense of our unity. When the congregation of a Christian Church— 
regardless of its denominational loyalty—celebrates Holy Communion, the living 
Christ is personally present according to His promise. Some may wish to qualify 
this statement; some will deny it; but the existence of the World Council of 
Churches in fact implies it. That in itself marks a wonderful advance in thought 
and fellowship; for it means that what is essential to the life of the Church is what 
we all possess in common: Christ Himself. Admitting that, cannot we then attempt 
to see everything in perspective by the light of that truth? We immediately see 
the Church, not as a body shorn of its limbs, but as a deeply wounded body; and 
we recognize that it is for us to close up the wounds with the emollient oil of 
charity and the antiseptic wine of honest thought, leaving it to God, by what 
physicians call the vis medicatrix naturae, to heal them. 

The real unity of the Church is described in John 17. Judged by that standard, 
the real disunity—uncharitableness—is found in all the churches. That which we 
must seek is a deeper unity than can be found in Faith and Order Conferences. 
‘By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples’—not, if you are agreed about 
Orders, but ‘if ye love one another.’ Here, the nearer we get to agreeing to differ, 
the greater the danger grows. It is one thing to go courting a wife; it is a different 
thing to have to live with her for ever after! How true and deadly is it in Church 
affairs, that a man’s foes are they of his own household! If we are to go on toward 
unity—and there seems to be no alternative save in sinning against the Holy Spirit 
—we must begin to count the cost, knowing that we have not yet felt the full 
measure of the temptation to ask about each other: ‘Lord, and what shall this man 
do?’ Yet even in John 17 the great unity is the unity of purpose; and that we have. 
Our divisions concern our understanding of the way God wills us to fulfil the 
purpose which He has given us. Now let us turn and look at our divisions. 


I. WE ARE DIVIDED BY FEARS, FEELINGS, AND ATTITUDES WHICH ARE NOT 
AT ALL IDENTICAL WITH THE DIVISIONS OF ECCLESIASTICAL AUTHORITY. 


(1) We are divided by pastoral concern and evangelistic purpose. Apostolical Succession 
and Believers’ Baptism both divide us for these reasons. However much we who 
do not hold them may be tempted to impute less respectable motives to those who 
do, we must remember that they arise from the concern to be able to say: “There, 
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in such and such a place, identifiable by such marks, is the true Church in which 
God is certainly to be found.’ Both are concerned with pointing out clearly the 
way of salvation. Yet can any of us deny that the churches to which we do not 
belong, whether they hold one of these beliefs or not, have been able to point men 
the way of salvation? 


(2) We are divided by prejudice—often blind to itself, sometimes arrogant, often 
the result of ancient feelings of injustice. We are divided by prejudice rooted in 
denominational loyalty, and in lack of sympathy and understanding. More than 
one Anglican, with an innocence that only exaggerated the error, has said to me: 
‘Why don’t you Methodists join the Church?’ My own grandfather, on the other 
hand, spoke as if Anglicans were the soul of insincerity; but we may comfort 
ourselves with the fact that he was saying the same thing about Wesleyans only 
ten years before he came to belong to the same Methodist Church of which they 
also became a part' Such prejudice dies hard. I dare say no more about other 
communions, but I have sometimes wondered whether members of my own, 
remembering that Methodism has un-churched no other great Christian com- 
munion, may not now be complacently saying; ‘I thank thee, O Lord, that I am 
not as other men are, not oppressed by the tyranny of Bishops, nor weakened by 
the atomism of independency; not devoid of sacraments like the Quaker, nor cut 
off in fear and superstition, as this poor Papist publican.’ I may not here point to 
others; but can any of us avoid this condemnation? 


(3) We are divided unconsciously by class and cultural divisions—often no longer 
significant in this age. ‘No Bishop, no King.’ There is clearly a close relation 
between the theory of monarchical episcopacy and the divine right of kings. In 
just the same way, as has been repeatedly pointed out, the rise of nonconformity, 
with its own theory and practice of Church government, coincides historically 
with the growth of middle-class influence in town and national affairs. The same 
sort of thing may be said of the ecumenical movement, which provides a remarkable 
parallel to modern attempts at international unity and demands for the abdication 
of full national sovereignties. In fact—whatever the theory, and however in practice 
the fact is disguised—the form of Church government changes from age to age. 
Whatever ‘Catholic’ may mean, it cannot simply be identified with any of these— 
not even exclusively with the unity we are now striving after. 


II. WE ARE DIVIDED BY OPINIONS AND PRACTICES HISTORICALLY 
CONNECTED WITH SCHISMS IN THE CHURCH 


Now that we have scrutinized the attitudes of mind that divide us, we may look 
at the particular doctrines which do so. All these are the subjects of new theological 
consideration, the increasing result of which is that doctrinal disagreements cut 
far more sharply across denominational boundaries than once they did. 


(1) We are divided by our understanding of Scripture. 

It has been common in the past to contrast the ‘appeal to ecclesiastical tradition’ 
with the exercise of ‘private judgement’. In fact, however, we all—from Roman 
Catholic to Quaker—exercise private judgement within a particular ecclesiastical 
tradition. We all read our Bibles through denominational spectacles, which are 
always dangerous, but are doubly so when we are unaware of them. We all tend 
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to make passages like John 3, mean what our tradition thinks they ought to mean. 
Further, we do this to the extent of leaving behind the sound historical method 
of exegesis which we use on other parts of Scripture. How many of us really use the 
same methods of interpretation when dealing with the Pauline statements about 
Baptism as we use in dealing with his statements about marriage? These denomi- 
national divergences in understanding Scripture are at the root of our troubles. 
They indicate the dreadful self-propagating power of schism. What was once a 
defensible schism may rapidly become blindness to the truth. The followers of 
Luther or Wesley, for example, tend to emphasize more than they themselves did 
the elements of their teaching that are peculiar to them. (The same fate overtakes 
their opponents.) In fact the clean wounds in the body quickly fester. This is bad 
enough, but there is worse to follow; for the inability to interpret without bias 
frequently leads to a subtly dangerous pastoral inefficiency. Our congregations 
wither inwardly for lack of a true balance in our teaching. For example, how many 
‘Protestant’ laymen are unable to believe intelligently in any kind of ‘objective’ 
sacramental presence of our Lord? Yet there is not only our greatest obstacle here: 
here also is the greatest sign of hope; for in modern times we are beginning to learn 
from biblical scholars and exegetes of other traditions than our own, instead of 
bawling over the fence to drown the sound of other voices. Here is one sign that 
God is pouring His healing power on the divided body, that the vis medicatrix 
naturae is working. 


(2) We are divided about the question. Where is salvation to be found? 
Where is the true Church in which Christ is infallibly to be found according to his 
promise? We may glance at three different answers: 


(a) Where Christ is. This is the expression of a profound truth; but if it is taken as a 
definition of the Church it leads merely to a circular argument. For I need to know 
where the Church is for the very reason that I want to find the covenanted presence 
of Christ. If the only answer I get is “The Church is where Christ is’, then the 
Church is a purely invisible society not to be found in terms of this world’s life at all. 


(b) Where the Bishop is. The strength of the theory of Apostolical Succession lies 
in the fact that it can define a Church that is fairly clearly recognizable in this world. 
We must give full weight to that fact. But the weakness of the theory is twofold: 
the New Testament evidence will not bear the weight of what is put upon it, and 
the theory refuses to take seriously what God has been doing with His people 
during the last five centuries of Church history. Yet the theory does point the way 
in one direction. It would be a great distinguishing mark of the universal Church 
if we had a ‘universally recognized’ ministry; but it must be the ministry of the 
whole Church, and not simply the universal recognition of the ministry of one part. 
(That sort of recognition exists now.) The difficulty here lies in the double meaning 
concealed in ‘recognition’. It may refer to a ministry with universal authority, or 
to one with universally recognized authority. One can but regret the situation in 
which one minister denies that the ministry of another church is a true ministry; 
but when his inability to recognize the marks of that ministry is used as itself the 
ground for a claim to a superior status, one feels that there is at least the possibility 
that blindness of heart is being exalted to the level of ecclesiastical (if not spiritual) 
virtue. ‘I recognize you: you don’t recognize me.’ That may be because I have not 
in me the thing to be recognized. It may equally be because you cannot see! In the 
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mercy of God it is possible to find ways round this difficulty in practice, without 
solving the problem in theory—a fact to which the Church of South India is a 
standing witness. Yet it must be clearly understood that no unity worth the name is 
possible that implies—or may be taken to imply—the acceptance by anyone of 
the view that his own ministry (and I should hope that of others) is in any way 
inferior to any other existing in the present divided Church. The weakness is one 
we all possess in common: there is no universal ecclesiastical authority that can 
commission a universal ministry. Granted that, surely we can pass on to action, 
leaving God to solve our problems, even as He heals our wounds. 


(c) Where the word of God is rightly preached and the sacraments are duly administered. 
This definition, which presumably claims some sort of loyalty from all English 
Christians not in communion with Rome, has a fatal weakness. It does not say who 
decides the meaning of ‘rightly’ and ‘duly’. Yet for many of us no more precise 
statement is possible, just because of the disunity of the Church. When we can 
see no farther, are we prepared to go forward in the faith that there is yet more light 
and truth to break forth? Either we must deny the unity we have affirmed and go 
back to the old shibboleths, or else we must be content to take ‘rightly’ and ‘duly’ 
in the light of such common understanding of Scripture and the creeds as we 
possess, until more light does break forth. Here again we are face to face with the 
question of whether we really believe in the will and power of God to guide and 
to heal us. 


(3) We are divided about the nature and necessity of the sacraments. 

Are we left in pure subjectivism? Is there no presence of God except what we feel? 
Is grace no more than we are aware of? Need we fear so greatly as we do the revival 
of superstition? Are the sacraments really of divine institution and perpetual 
obligation? Some of these questions seem to arise ultimately from the fact—now 
being appreciated more fully—that thought about the sacraments has too long been 
tied to the idea of a sacrament as a thing rather than an action. Is it not possible that 
many of our difficulties about sacraments will be overcome only when we learn 
to think of the active presence of God in the rite rather than of a passive presence 
associated too precisely with the elements? In any case, after the attempts at 
analysis that have divided us, can we not believe that He will make His meaning 
plain in these rites, as we attempt to draw nearer one another? 


(4) In particular we are divided about Baptism. 

Are personal choice and faith necessary preliminaries to belonging to Christ and 
His Church? Or are they not equally often consequences? This is a barrier round 
which there is no way. It is not possible to leave theoretical differences here un- 
resolved, and pass on to full unity. You can unify the ministry of the Church 
without affirming theories about it; you cannot unify the Church without agreeing 
about the conditions necessary for Baptism. 


(5) We are divided about worship and the cure of souls. 

The old prejudices about ‘liturgical’ and ‘free’ worship are dying—but they die 
hard. Those of us who have lived within both traditions of worship know that they 
are complementary. Liturgy at its best by its ‘impersonal’ nature preserves the 
full roundness of truly Christian worship; yet it is ‘free’ worship, because it is 
able to adapt itself to the human needs and aspirations of the moment, which most 
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readily stimulates ‘reality’ inwardly. Our divided worship will be healed when 
God has joined together what we have put asunder. 

Similarly we have different methods—and partly different immediate objectives 
—in pastoral work. This is a matter often left on one side in ecumenical discussions. 
Yet it is of very great importance that our various practices in the cure of souls 
shall be properly understood and integrated, not merely tacked on to each other; 
for they are delicate growths, and one test of the rightness of our coming together 
will be the Church’s effectiveness in the pastoral ministry. 


(6) We are divided by views about the relation of the Church to the world. 

Nowadays it seems far too simple to say that the Church is but one aspect of a 
community of which another aspect is the State. It is still too simple even if one 
admits that they are largely made up of the same people; even then the Church 
has a duty of ‘standing over against’ the world. On the other hand, the Noncon- 
formist (an honourable title, to which as a Methodist I can lay no claim) has tried 
to follow far too literally the pattern of the Church in New Testament times in 
vastly different conditions; the conversion of Constantine did change the situation. 
But in this day of hospital chaplains, army chaplains, and so on, how many Churches 
or ministers are independent of State allowances? The old divisions are melting, 
as the old problems merge into new ones. God is healing the body, and leading us 


on, and more light and truth are breaking through. 


(7) We are divided about Church government. 

Yet can it honestly be said that there is one pattern of Church government either 
in the New Testament or in Church History? Episcopacy has the strongest claim; 
but the functions of Bishops have varied so greatly that nothing persists except 
their right to ordain, and that is the very thing that their most ardent supporters 
are now saying they must not exercise except with the consent of the whole com- 
munity to which they belong. There is no one pattern, nor even one superior 
pattern. We have known worldly Popes and arrogant Bishops. We have also known 
autocratic presbyters and synods that fleeced the flock. But is blindness of heart 
the prerogative even of these? What about the ‘influential layman’ of all com- 
munions? Whatever form of government the Church has, it ever needs to pray, 
as in the consideration of these matters before us we all need to pray: 


From blindness of heart, pride, vainglory and hypocrisy, 
Good Lord, deliver us. 


ROLAND WILSON 














THE MINISTRY OF LAYMEN 
IN THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Reflections of an Ex-China Missionary 


| IS possible for us to learn many valuable lessons from what has already 
happened in China, lessons which should help us in shaping our missionary 
policy in other areas. In all parts of the world one notices a tendency for strongly 
Nationalist Governments to tighten their control, to insist upon a much larger 
influence in institutional work, and to circumscribe the Church’s freedom to 
proselytize and to engage in aggressive evangelistic work. 

In the early 1920’s there were over 7,000 Protestant missionaries in China, 
wholly devoted to missionary service and witness. Their influence permeated the 
social and cultural life, so that there were few towns of any size without a Christian 
church. Numerous schools, colleges and hospitals were carried on under Christian 
auspices, and even universities were being run on a co-operative basis. At that time 
no one could have dreamed that, within thirty years, every missionary would be 
out of China, with little prospect of returning. 

The forces which led to the final withdrawal of missionaries from China were 
not all inspired by Communism. As far back as the early twenties of this century 
there broke out a vigorous intellectual revolt against religion, and the spear-head 
of the attack was against Christianity. Many of the leaders in this revolt had 
received much of their training under Christian influence, and some of the most 
effective ammunition came from the West, from the writings of Dewey and Russell, 
and from the flood of literature preaching rationalism, scientific humanism, and 
purely materialistic philosophies. 

In the revolutionary upheaval which culminated in 1926-7 the missionary move- 
ment in China suffered a staggering blow. In face of a rabid zenophobia many 
missionaries were forced to leave their stations, and witnessed the destruction of a 
life-time’s effort. Many of them returned home disillusioned. Sometimes their 
own converts and Chinese colleagues turned against them, revealing depths of 
bitterness and misunderstanding which had never been suspected. When conditions 
became more normal it was found that the missionary personnel had shrunk by 
over two thousand. 

There followed a period of rapid development in co-operation between Chinese 
Christian leaders and the missionaries. The Government forced Christian in- 
stitutions to be registered, insisted on the heads and the majority of the governing 
bodies being Chinese nationals, and levied in some districts crippling taxes. The 
missionary realized that he must integrate himself into the life of the native church, 
relinquish mission control, and become, in every sense of the word, a partner, 
often a back-seat partner, in a common enterprise. 

The war practically eliminated the missionary from extensive areas under 
Japanese control. These years of war revealed, as perhaps nothing else could have 
done, both the strength and the weakness of the Chinese Church. It showed, on 
the one hand, that much that the missionary had built up, especially in rural areas, 
was unrelated to the economic life and living standards of the common people, and 
artificially bolstered up and kept alive by foreign capital and personnel. For the 
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most part this side of the work simply disintegrated as the war went on, so that 
after the war there was little organized Church life left over vast rural areas. Large 
buildings—churches, schools, hospitals, mission compounds—often designed in a 
foreign style, could not possibly be kept up and financed by the local Christian 
community. A large part of the salaried Chinese Christian personnel could not be 
maintained. On the other hand, the war revealed that Christ had won to His 
allegiance large numbers of Chinese men and women, some of them simple souls 
with but little understanding of theology or of ecclesiastical polity, but with a 
sincere love for Christ, the Saviour of Mankind, and with a tenacious adherence to 
His cause. 

The rise of Communism to power came as a coup de grace. It was the culmination 
of a process which had been developing over a number of years. 

This rapid sketch of recent happenings in China reveals to us that the strength 
or weakness of a Church lies, fundamentally, in its lay Christians. It is interesting 
to see that, in modern China, the strength of Buddhism and Taoism lies not so 
much in the priesthood as in the lay societies. The Methodist Church is justly 
proud of its lay preachers, class leaders, and stewards, who, year in and year out, 
render invaluable service to the cause of Christ. Our organization for the training 
and examination of lay leaders in the homeland is the envy and admiration of other 
Protestant denominations. Should we not, therefore, have an equal concern to give 
a lead in encouraging and training lay men and lay women for service in the 
Churches overseas? 

There are three different fields in which the lay contribution to the Overseas 
Church may be studied: 


(a) The contribution of the indigenous lay Christian. 
(b) ‘The contribution of the lay missionary. 


(c) The contribution of lay people who leave our country for secular service 
abroad. 


In these three fields there are opportunities for considerable missionary develop- 
ment, which should be based upon extensive research, the co-ordination of fruitful 
work already done, and the setting-up of machinery for a much closer co-operation 
with other leading missionary societies. 


(a) Indigenous lay leadership 

As soon as we begin to examine the question of lay leadership in the Church 
overseas, we are faced with the problem as to the spheres of service to which laymen 
might be admitted. Can we admit lay men and lay women to preach the Word, 
conduct services and administer the sacraments? If any or all of these functions 
may be devolved upon laymen, what qualifications and training must be deemed 
essential? Are there some areas of the Mission Field in which some form of lay 
ordination is imperative? 

It has been considered almost axiomatic by many missionary statesmen that the 
ecclesiastical patterns which have proved themselves adequate in the West should 
be inevitably perpetuated in the younger Churches. Any radical change is frowned 
upon, and the very idea of a ‘lay’ ministry is abhorrent in some quarters. 

Obviously those who minister in Holy Things, and who are called upon to 
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propagate the Faith must be carefully chosen and trained. They must be subject 
to a rigorous discipline. The witness of the Church must be kept free from grievous 
heresy, and the service and worship of the Church must be unmarred by gross 
faults. 

To ensure a worthy indigenous leadership Missionary Societies have often taxed 
their resources to the utmost to provide all the expensive paraphernalia of a first- 
grade theological training. In many cases, only by the co-operation of several 
denominations has it been possible to provide the best; and such co-operation, 
with the utmost goodwill, is beset by numerous pitfalls. Unfortunately the finished 
product of such a training has, in very many cases, proved unsuitable for the task 
before him. Lucrative posts offer themselves as an insidious temptation to the 
intelligent and well-trained man, and in face of the claims of his family, often 
prove too great a strain on his loyalty to his Church. If he enters the Ministry, he 
finds that his way of life, his interests, his standards of living, his friendships, his 
thought-world built up during his school and college life, have divorced him from 
the simple peasant communities which clamour for Christian leadership. His 
‘economic need’ is now such that he cannot hope to depend upon his flock for his 
livelihood. During his long training he has come to value standards of life which 
are now necessary for his well-being. He feels that the wife whom he marries must 
be his intellectual and social partner; his children must have educational oppor- 
tunities such as he has had; he has made friendships with professional men earning 
large salaries. How can he possibly live on the pitiably small salary which is all a 
peasant congregation can offer? Perhaps in some city church he can find a useful 
sphere of service, and at the same time be tolerably well supported. 

Thus it is that an efficient, well-trained and educated Ministry for the rural 
areas (and in countries based upon an agricultural economy it is the rural areas 
which have the most claimant need) is economically dependent upon large grants 
from the Missionary Society, so long as those men give full-time service and are 
wholly supported by the Church. 

But can we sanction the leadership of untrained or partially trained laymen? 
Can we risk ordaining to the Ministry men who, having come themselves from 
peasant homes, have had only a ‘Bible-school’ training in close touch with the 
rural environment? Or must we conceive of grades of Ministry, something repug- 
nant to the Methodist conception of the equal status and brotherhood of all its 
ministers? Or can we be content to ordain to the Ministry men who, with a real 
sense of call, and after careful training, are willing to accept the Ministry as a part- 
time calling, supporting themselves by means of a profession, trade, or craft? 

No church can afford to be without its scholars, theologians, and administrators; 
and such can only be produced by a first-class training. But to solve its pressing 
problems the Church overseas must draw largely on the consecrated service of 
lay men and lay women. A Chinese peasant who has been soundly converted may 
prove a most effective minister to his own people. He knows the people in his own 
peasant community, their hopes and sins and fears. Without much book learning, 
he often possesses a practical and shrewd experience of life. It is possible to train 
him to be a simple but effective preacher of the Word. He can be a mighty power 
for good in his own village, guiding and shepherding many into Christ’s Kingdom. 
Why cannot such men be chosen, taught and authorized to administer Holy 
Communion to their own village Christian community, in those circuits which 
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are so extensive that the present ordained staff cannot possibly hope to officiate in 
all the chapels regularly? 


(6) The contribution of Lay Missionaries 

From early times the Church has recognized that the healing of the body and the 
teaching of the mind must take place alongside the converting and nourishing of 
the soul. In modern missions the teacher and the doctor have never been far in 
the wake of the evangelist. The activities of the mission compound tended to be 
grouped around the church, the school, and the hospital. Besides the ordained 
missionary there was need for the dedicated lay man and lay woman. The success 
of missionary work has led to a great extension of the field in which lay service is 
rendered, so that modern missionary work often needs, besides doctors, nurses, and 
teachers, a whole host of specialists: social and rural workers, printers and pub- 
lishers, technicians, and so on. A list of the various kinds of missionary service 
would be a very long one. 

Within a generation, however, great changes have taken place. The younger 
churches now demand missionaries who are highly qualified and experienced, so 
as to be able to teach and guide others. This demand for highly qualified and 
experienced lay missionaries means that after a long and expensive training many 
candidates cannot possibly spare even the minimum of time necessary to get a 
sound training in Christian theology and apologetic. Yet the primary purpose of 
all missionary service is to witness to the saving and redeeming power of Jesus 
Christ, and though lay missionaries may not be called upon to take an active part 
in preaching and evangelism, it is imperative that they should be able to give a 
witness to the faith that is in them. 

Far more serious than any lack of theological training is the fact that today many 
missionaries are called from an environment which is distinctly sub-Christian. 
Many homes are but nominally Christian, and have never known the daily dis- 
cipline of Bible reading and family prayers. Many Sunday-schools and churches 
are spiritually at a low ebb. A young man may receive a sudden call to life com- 
mitment and missionary service overseas, but he may be totally unaware of how 
pitiably few are the spiritual resources which he brings to the task. In the glow and 
enthusiasm of a present experience, a young missionary feels happy in the knowledge 
that he is surrendering all for Christ. But he has no inkling of the frustrations, the 
petty annoyances, the sapping of vitality, the clash of personalities which, after a 
period on the Mission Field, may play havoc with his soul. Unless within himself 
he possesses deep wells of inner resource, unless he has learned the discipline of 
constant prayer, meditation and Bible study, he may be plunged into the depths 
of misery and spiritual confusion. This reacts upon all his witness and service, and 
also that of his colleagues. 

There are essential elements in the training of our lay missionaries which no 
Church can afford to neglect. It seems strange that missionary societies, in spite of 
many bitter experiences, are sometimes prepared to send out young people to the 
Mission Field with brilliant academic qualifications, but with only the most 
rudimentary spiritual experience, and with practically no insight into the con- 
ditions in which they expect to give a lifetime’s service. The chief responsibility 
must lie, of course, at the door of the local church from which they have gone forth; 
and that church alone can hope to produce missionaries which possesses a vital 
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and radiant spiritual life. 


(c) The witness of Christians in secular service abroad 

There is perhaps no field of missionary enterprise in which so little has been done, 
and in which so much needs to be done as in the training of young Christians for 
Christian service in secular life abroad. The Churches in Switzerland have become 
alive to this need, and the Student Christian Movement in England has already 
made some attempts to organize short conferences. Here is a task which our 
Methodist Church should take up with zeal and enthusiasm, so as to give a lead 
to other denominations. 

It is impossible to estimate the harm done to the cause of Christ by some of the 
people who go from so-called Christian countries to live in Asia and Africa. Too 
often they are in such a majority that they set the tone, and a very low tone, to a 
community. Their low moral standards, their non-Christian and even anti- 
Christian attitude prejudice the minds of those among whom they live, not only 
against Western culture, but against our religion. It is equally impossible to 
estimate the influence of a faithful Christian who maintains his witness abroad, 
and applies Christian standards to his business and in his relationships. 

If we read back into the history of most missionary societies, we are often deeply 
stirred by the accounts of lay men and lay women who have humbly and faithfully 
served Christ in their foreign environment. Such people have been true mis- 
sionaries of Christ’s Gospel in their own right. Their influence for good has been 
incalculable. That there are such Christian lay men in secular service abroad is a 
cause for deep thankfulness. Their numbers, however, are all too few, and some- 
times they receive very little encouragement to continue through the years their 
hard and often lonely witness. 

Sometimes the missionary has been painfully aware of a gulf separating the 
business from the missionary community. That gulf is sometimes overstepped by 
individuals or by small groups; but seldom does one find in the non-missionary 
community in an Eastern city that Christian sense of concern, of vocation, of it’s 
being every Christian’s task to share in the work for which the Saviour lived and 
died 


The Home Church surely has a grave responsibility in respect of those young 
Christians, the products of our Sunday-schools and youth clubs, who offer for 
secular service in foreign countries. The work of our Overseas Missionary Society 
is but one aspect of a total concern and a total task. Every year thousands of young 
people go to live and work abroad, and will spend at least a few years of their 
working lives in a foreign environment. The demands of the armed services, of 
international business, of world organizations, the consular services, the openings 
abroad in colleges, universities and hospitals mean that a steady stream of keen and 
alert young people go out to those areas in which our missionary society has 
planted the younger churches. Many of those young people have been associated 
with Methodist churches in the homeland. Many have come from Christian homes. 

It is of paramount importance to the success of the missionary enterprise that 
as many of these young pecple as possible should be brought into partnership with 
the missionary, and integrated into the life of the Church in their new environment. 
This will only be done if those who have a concern for the spiritual guidance of 
our young people see that it is done. The initial responsibility must fall upon the 
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local church at home, but the local church will never rise to its opportunities unless 
it is given a vision of the worthwhileness of the task. 

The writer would humbly suggest that there is a minimum programme of 
preparation and training by which to equip our youth for Christian witness abroad. 
In this the local church will need, and should expect, the co-operation of the 
Overseas Missionary Society, the Youth Department, the Department of Christian 
Citizenship, and the Home Missionary Society (Royal Navy, Army, and Royal 
Air Force Board). 


(a) In all Sunday-schools, youth organizations, and so on, there should be 
some systematic teaching given with direct bearing on the living World Church: 
and due emphasis should be placed on the responsibilities of Christians who are 
uprooted from their environment and called to live among alien people. 


(6) As soon as it is known that any young Christian is likely to be going abroad 
to live, he should be presented with the direct challenge of what is involved when a 
servant of Jesus Christ goes into a non-Christian civilization. He should be en- 
couraged to make his own personal life-commitment as a follower of Jesus. 


(c) He should be encouraged to attend short-term retreats or schools, which 
may need to be organized on an interdenominational basis. In such schools oppor- 
tunity should be given to meet (i) nationals of the country to which he is going, 
preferably themselves sincere Christians, (ii) missionaries on furlough from the 
same country, (iii) a representative of his Missionary Society, and (iv) youth 
leaders with a missionary outlook, prepared to help him with his problems and 
questions. 


(d) He should leave these shores knowing that the Church will be upholding 
him in prayer, and will be expecting of him high and noble service for Christ. 


(e) Before his actual departure, he should be furnished with introductions to 
missionaries and leading Christians: and they should be advised of his expected 
arrival. 


(f) Some method should be devised of linking him into an order of Christian 
Witness abroad. Every effort should be made to provide him with the blessings of 
Christian fellowship, and suggestions for Christian service should be offered to 
him. Some, because of the nature of their service, will find themselves in lonely 
places, cut off from normal church life. If an Order of Christian Witness Abroad 
could produce a bulletin, it might prove a valuable link. 

Young people going abroad should be taught to feel not only that they need the 
Church, but that the Church needs them, and that the Church can only adequately 
meet the challenge of the modern world situation if it enlists under its banner all 
Christian men and women of goodwill. D. Howarp SMITH 











THOMAS FULLER and THE WESLEYS 


_ an Englishman born in the year 1608, there lay no tranquil, easy 
existence. The little barque of his life was launched upon seas soon to become 
stormy, and beyond the hurricane of civil war were to rise tempests of political and 
religious discord. Such was the earthly lot of Thomas Fuller. Had he lived in more 
peaceful times, he would almost certainly have received high ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. 

He was educated at Cambridge, took orders in the Church of England, became 
a staunch ‘King’s man’, and remained one to the end. His first charge was the 
curacy of St Benet’s Church, Cambridge, where he rapidly gained a distinction as 
a preacher which increased with passing years. In 1633, being then a prebendary 
of Salisbury Cathedral, he received the living of Broad Windsor in Dorset, and the 
eight years spent there were the most tranquil with which his life was blessed. As 
the Royalist cause waned he suffered, as did many others, and for a time he was 
largely dependent upon the bounty of friends and his own always slender financial 
reserves. He had, however, the blessed art of making the best of things in a 
situation he could not control, and of acquiring the maximum joy of living that 
current circumstances permitted. He would have accepted, with a whimsical 
grimace, the suggestion of Matthew Prior’s couplet, that 

Who breathes, must suffer, and who thinks, must mourn; 
but would have repudiated with vigour that 

He alone was blessed who ne’er was born. 

There were sufferings enough in Stuart and Commonwealth England to satisfy 
the most austere aspirations to martyrdom, but there were also blessings manifold 
for the man who sought them, and probably few found them in more satisfying 
quality and quantity than Thomas Fuller. 

Fuller is best known today by his Church History of Great Britain, of which he 
once proudly remarked that he had ‘written a book for eternity’, and by his 
posthumous History of the Worthies of England; but there was scarcely a year 
between 1638 and 1662 that did not see at least one work of his issue from the 
Press. His charm, piety and whimsical good-sense endear him to all who have 
come under his spell, and to Methodists he should be a specially attractive figure. 
His father, also Thomas, was a great-great-grandfather of John and Charles 
Wesley, and it came about in this wise. 

Thomas Fuller, the subject of this sketch, had an older sister, Elizabeth, and 
from 1634 to about 1641, as the clouds of civil war were gathering, she lived with 
her brother in his rectory at Broad Windsor, Dorset. In the same county, about 
twenty miles away, lived John White, popularly and affectionately known as ‘the 
Patriarch of Dorchester’, where he had been Rector of Trinity Church since 1606. 
John White was distinguished as a scholar and preacher, and in those unsettled 
times his sympathies were in the main with Parliament and Puritan. Probably it 
was while Elizabeth was residing at her brother’s house that she and John White 
met, loved, and ultimately married. It is generally agreed that their daughter, 
whose name is unknown, became the wife of John Wesley of Winterborn-Whit- 
church. This John Wesley and the niece of Thomas Fuller were the parents of 
Samuel Wesley of Epworth, and the grandparents of the Founder of Methodism 
and his brother Charles. The grandmother lived until at least 1710. Her grandson, 
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Samuel, John Wesley’s elder brother, visited her in London, and in a letter written 
on 9th June 1709, when he was a pupil at Westminster School, he refers to one 
such visit, when she gave him news of what was happening at Epworth, including 
the expected birth of what proved to be Kezia Wesley. 

About the year 1641 Thomas Fuller removed to London and became minister 
of the historic Savoy Chapel. It was a time when men had to make grave decisions 
and declare their loyalties, often at great personal risk. Fuller was a reasonable man 
who preached moderation, describing it as ‘the silken string running through the 
pearl-chain of all virtues’, and he publicly urged reconciliation between the 
opposing parties, both political and ecclesiastical, whilst remaining to the end of 
his life a ‘King’s man’ and supporter of the Established Church. Expounding 
‘Blessed are the peacemakers’, Fuller urged the wickedness of war, and particularly 
of civil war, in which nothing can be expected but ruin and desolation. “The 
sword’, he declared, ‘cannot discern between truth and error; it may have two 
edges, but never an eye.’ The text indicates the best work—peacemaking; and the 
best wages—blessedness. His topical preaching, always fair and without bitterness, 
attracted great crowds, and the Savoy pulpit became the most influential in 
London, if not in the kingdom. 

On 27th May 1643, the anniversary of King Charles’s accession, Fuller preached 
in Westminster Abbey on the duty of submission to the King, whom he eulogized 
in extravagant terms. Nevertheless, although the Battle of Edgehill had been 
fought on 23rd October of the preceding year, he believed it possible for peace to 
be arranged with honour to both sides. ‘Let us have peace and truth together, both 
or neither; for if peace offer to come alone, we will do with it as Ezekiel (he should 
have said Hezekiah) did with the brazen serpent, even break it to pieces and stamp 
it to powder as the dangerous idol of ignorant people.’ The king, he pleaded, had 
done much by his concessions to pave the way to peace, and the people of London 
should now be prepared to welcome him home again. 

The leaders of the Parliamentary party were displeased; but his moderation, 
charm and popularity made them hesitate to turn him into an avowed enemy, so 
he was allowed to continue, at a time when many Royalist ministers were being 
ejected from their livings, and presently he preached on the reformation both of 
Church and State. 

But soon the falling Royalist fortunes made residence in London dangerous for 
those of the clergy who espoused the king’s cause, and Fuller fled to Charles at 
Oxford. In his last sermon to his beloved people at the Savoy he said: “The longer 
I see this war, the less I like it and the more I loathe it. Not so much because it 
threatens temporal ruin to our kingdom, as because it will bring a spiritual hardness 
of hearts.’ On his arrival at Oxford he was allocated lodgings in Lincoln College, 
of which, eighty-three years later, his great-nephew, John, was to become a Fellow. 
Presently he was called to preach before King, Court and Royalist Army in St 
Mary’s Church. As, in London, he had fearlessly urged the acceptance of whatever 
appeared just and beneficial in the Royalist demands, so, in the Royalist citadel, 
he advocated a corresponding response to the claims of Parliament, and even went 
so far as to rebuke the Royalists for specific injustices and to denounce the godless- 
ness of certain cavaliers, telling them that ‘their heaven upon earth was to see the 
day that they might subdue and be revenged upon the Roundheads’. This 
naturally aroused strong resentment among the extremists of the party, and the 
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preacher lost a measure of the confidence he had formerly enjoyed. It was a 
courageous and timely utterance, and one thinks inevitably of John Wesley, 
standing in the same pulpit almost exactly a century later, and declaring with equal 
courage the whole counsel of God, in its relation to the decadence and dereliction 
of duty in the University. There seems to be a reminiscence of his own harsh 
experiences in words which Fuller later wrote: 


Moderate men are commonly crushed betwixt the extreme parties on both sides. . . . In 
this world generally they get the least preferment; it faring with them, as with the guest 
that sate in the midst of the table, who could reach to neither mess, above or beneath him. 


Fuller presently became a chaplain in the army of Sir Ralph Hopton, a comman- 
der for whose Christian character he had great respect. After a term of service in 
the field, he found himself with the Royalists in Exeter, where a curious incident 
occurred. His brother-in-law, John White, Wesley’s great-grandfather, was a 
Parliament man, resident in Dorchester, which lay in Royalist territory, and 
Fuller, a Royalist, had lived in London amongst people mainly Parliamentarian in 
sympathy. As Fuller had fled from London to the west, so John White had fled 
from the west to London, and had become, for a time, minister of the Savoy 
Chapel, left vacant by Fuller. Now it was that King Charles offered to Fuller the 
living of Dorchester, left vacant by his brother-in-law’s flight. He declined the 
offer. We turn with new interest to Wesley’s Journal, to the entry for Sunday 
14th May, 1738: 


I preached . . . in the afternoon at the Savoy chapel, free salvation by faith in the blood 
of Christ, 


and again, to that for Thursday, 21st September, 1738: 


I went to a society in Gutter Lane; but I did not proclaim the mighty works of God 
there, as I did afterwards at the Savoy, in all simplicity, and the word did not return 


empty. 


One wonders if Wesley knew that he was standing where his distinguished forebears 
had stood, he and they proclaiming the same gospel with power. We know that John 
White was prosecuted by Laud in 1630 for preaching against Arminianism, a 
theological misdemeanour for which his great-grandsons later made ample atone- 
ment. We should remember, however, that the epithet ‘Arminian’ was at that time 
one of reproach and contempt, bestowed by Puritans upon the High Church 
faction, and was largely void of the theological significance which it was to have in 
John Wesley’s day. 

With the advent of the Commonwealth, Fuller fared more fortunately than 
many of his allegiance. His moderation stood him in good stead. He returned for a 
time to the Savoy Chapel; held several City lectureships, entailing the weekly 
delivery of a week-day sermon; and received first the living of Waltham Abbey and 
then that of Cranford, near Hounslow Heath. On the accession of Charles II, he 
was appointed Chaplain-extraordinary to the king, and high preferment would 
certainly have come his way had he not, in August, 1661, fallen a victim to an 
epidemic of fever which was then raging throughout the country. He was 53. 

Samuel Pepys records the untimely event in his Diary, under the date 16th 
August 1661: 
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It is such a sickly time both in the city and country everywhere, of a sort of fever, that 
never was heard of almost, unless it was in a plague-time. Among others, the famous 
Tom Fuller is dead of it; and Dr Nicholls, Dean of St Paul’s and my Lord General Monk 
is very dangerously ill. 


Pepys knew Fuller well at the time of the Restoration. He mentions a meeting with 
him on 22nd January 1661, when ‘he tells me of his last and great book that is 
coming out: that is, the History of all the Families in England: and could tell me 
more of my owne, than I knew myself’. Samuel was a great sermon-taster, and a 
few days later, ‘attired in my coate and sword, as the manner now among gentlemen 
is’, he went forth to hear Fuller at the Savoy, ‘upon forgiving of other men’s 
trespasses, shewing among other things that we are to go to law never to revenge, 
but only to repayre, which I think a good distinction’. But Fuller’s preaching did 
not always make that strong appeal to Pepys which it made to many people. The 
following May, three months before Fuller’s death, Pepys heard him again at the 
Savoy ‘upon Job’s words, “I will wait with patience all the days of my appointed 
time, until my change comes”; but methought it was a poor, dry sermon. And I 
am afraid my former high esteem of his preaching was more out of opinion than 
judgement.’ 

The charge of time-serving, which has been levelled against Fuller, can hardly 
be sustained by an honest mind. He was no Vicar of Bray, but a man whose con- 
scientiously held opinions were never extreme. He saw the virtues and vices of 
both sides in the struggle, and sincerely sought their reconciliation. After the 
execution of the king, he accepted a régime against which he and others had striven 
in vain, and whilst retaining liberty of private judgement, used those talents of 
preaching and writing which were his stock-in-trade, to the advantage of others 
and, as it transpired, to his own well-being. To have acted otherwise would have 
been to make his own life of little or none effect. So he wisely determined to make 
the best of what appeared to him a highly regrettable situation, without com- 
promise of principle. He had a keen mind for things essential, nor ever suffered 
them to be obscured by non-essentials. No party sympathies were allowed to 
influence his judgement in these matters. For example, ‘king’s man’ as he was, he 
looked with slightly amused disapproval upon Laud’s ‘ceremonies’, his attitude 
being: ‘If men like these things, or believe that they make for edification, by all 
means let them have them; but let them not attempt to force them upon those to 
whom they are unacceptable and merely childish.’ 

His place in English literature is assured. He is a charming gossip, whose 
humour, sly and puckish yet always clean and kindly, has endeared him to thousands 
of readers. How Coleridge loved him! ‘Next to Shakespeare, I am not certain 
whether Thomas Fuller, beyond all others, does not excite in me the sense and 
emotion of the marvellous.’ His Church History is no manual for students, but for 
the general reader it is a work of sheer delight, whose irrelevancies and haphazard 
features add to the enjoyment of its reading. There are few writers from whose 
pages it is easier to compile a volume of wise, witty and epigrammatic quotations. 
‘It is dangerous’, he writes, ‘to gather flowers that grow on the banks of the pit of 
hell, for fear of falling in.’ ‘Hope is the only tie which keeps the heart from breaking.’ 
‘Tombs are the clothes of the dead. A grave is but a plain suit, and a rich monument 
is one embroidered.’ He was a shrewd observer of his fellow-men and a kindly, but 
acute, critic of their foibles, of which he usually saw some amusing aspect. ‘A 
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mother-in-law’s sermon seldom takes well with an audience of daughters-in-law’, 
he observes. Evidently not all the combatants in the civil wars were cast in heroic 
mould, for there is a reminiscent note in this reference to cowards: 


Men forced to a battle against their intention, often conquer beyond their expectation. 
Stop a flying coward, and he will turn his legs into arms, and lay about him manfully; 
whereas open him a passage to escape, and he will quickly shut up his courage. 


Of moss-troopers he slyly observes that ‘they come to church as seldom as the 
29th of February comes into the calendar’. 

Fantastic marvels and incredible legends afforded him intense amusement and 
he delights to enliven his pages with their recital. His eyes must have twinkled with 
merriment as he recorded how the Welsh Saint David could not be seen by many 
of his open-air congregation, although he was ‘a man and a half in stature’; where- 
fore ‘the earth, whereon he stood, officiously heaving itself up, mounted him to a 
competent visibility above all his audience’. With similar relish he relates the legend 
of St Nicholas and his precocious observance of Church discipline. 


And now let me make you smile a little, acquainting you with a passage in the Legend of 
Nicholas, a popish saint. They report of him that, when an infant hanging on his mother’s 
breast, he fasted Wednesdays and Fridays, and could not be urged to suck more than 
once a day. 


Let us again hold Thomas Fuller and John Wesley in our thoughts together. 
No sooner was Fuller dead than an anonymous writer published a very attractive 
account of him, depicting him as a fine figure of a man, physically, mentally and 
morally. There are several points of resemblance in this picture to John Wesley. 
Fuller, we are told, was in no way ‘inclined to corpulency: being of an exact 
straightness of the whole body, and a perfect symmetry in every part thereof. . . . 
His Head Adorned with a comely Light-Coloured Haire, which was so, by Nature 
exactly Curled . . . but not suffered to overgrow to any length unseeming his 
modesty and Profession. . . . He was a perfect walking Library, and those that 
would finde delight in him must turn him. . . . At his Diet he was very sparing and 
temperate.’ Aubrey tells us that he had ‘a very working head, in so much that 
walking and meditating before dinner, he would eate-up a penhy loafe, not knowing 
that he did it.” The anonymous writer continues: ‘His great abstinence of all was 
from Sleep. . . . Riding was the most pleasant, because his necessary convenience; 
the Doctor’s occasions, especially his last work, requiring Travel to which he had 
so accustomed himself: so that this Diversion. . . . was rather made such than 
enjoyed by him.’ 

Both Fuller and Wesley were staunch supporters of the reigning house, though 
by Wesley’s day Stuart had given way to Hanoverian; both were ‘Church of 
England men’. Had they been contemporaries they must have consorted well 
together. Theologically they had much in common, and Fuller had the makings of 
a good Methodist. Both believed that the formularies of the Church of England 
contain the pure deposit of the Christian Faith. In a sermon preached at the 
Savoy, Fuller declared, in opposition to sectarian fanatics, that ‘we had in our 
churches (established) all truth necessary to salvation. Yea, let those that cry most 
for the want of truth show. . . . one false Article in all the Thirty-nine.’ These are 
sentiments which accord well with Wesley’s words, ‘I simply described the plain 
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old religion of the Church of England, which is now almost everywhere spoken 
against under the new name of Methodism’ (15th October 1739). Both believed in 
Conversion and the Free Grace of God, and also in frequent Communion. They 
were also men of a true catholic spirit. Thus, at the close of his sermon on 
‘Assurance’, Fuller says: 


In one and the same nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness, of what 
Sect, Side, Party, Profession, Opinion, Church, Congregation, soever he be, is accepted 
with Him, as having true Godliness in his heart, which, with Contentment, is great gain. 


One recalls Wesley’s sermon on “The Catholic Spirit’: ‘Is thine heart, as my heart 
is with thy heart? . . . If it be, give me thine hand.’ 

One other feature which the two men had in common calls for notice: their 
loving veneration for and profound knowledge of the Bible. Whatever Fuller may 
be writing, Bible phrases, Bible references and Bible stories come flowing from 
his pen. Lover of books as he was, it was ever the Bible that stood first in his 
regard; he was ‘a man of one book’, in the sense that Wesley claimed to be. 

Finally, we see Thomas Fuller not only as a captivating writer and a simple- 
hearted Christian minister, but as an outstanding preacher who studied and 
cultivated his art. He refers, on one occasion, to a type of sermon which ‘consists 
only of two good sentences: the first, as containing the text, and the last . . . because 
it puts an end to a tedious and impertinent discourse’. In addressing his brother- 
preachers he was wont to urge the use of illustrations: ‘Reasons are the pillars of 
the fabric of a sermon, but similitudes (illustrations) are the windows which give 
the best lights.’ He himself, in pungent and inimitable sentences, could bring home 
to men, in a way that all could understand, a timely, necessary word. Read, for 
example, what he writes of those who complain of evils that they do nothing to 
abate: ‘How soon are those streets made clear, when everyone sweeps against his 
own door.’ Hear him preaching on the need for immediate repentance: ‘I am 
resolved to befool myself no longer. I see no day but today. The instant time is 
always the fittest time.’ Such a terse, direct statement might have come straight 
from the lips of John Wesley. We do not wonder that it is recorded of him that 
‘his popularity was of the highest kind, for his sermons had the charm of truth 
about them’. W. L. Doucuty 
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THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE 


PRINCIPLE of historic importance is not to be identified with the forms 

in which it comes to expression from time to time, though it is not accessible 
apart from those forms. That it created them is the ground of loyalty to such forms; 
that it transcends them justifies criticism of them in its name. Thus democracy 
is never to be equated with parliamentary institutions, though, in our own country 
at least, it is difficult to see how it could exist otherwise than as embodied in them. 
So there is a Protestant principle of which the Protestant churches are the represen- 
tatives, but to which they are not always and altogether faithful. It may even be 
that the Reformers themselves were not invariably true to the insights that led to 
their breach with Rome. Further, the Protestant has affinities with types of religion 
other than the Christian; he shares the moral fervour of Hebrew prophecy and 
may find, the monotheism and scorn of idolatry characteristic of Islam more akin 
to his own faith than the Mariolatry of Rome. I propose therefore to inquire what 
is the Protestant principle that underlies and gives validity to Protestantism as a 
historic phenomenon. 

As a first tentative effort at formulation, I would say that the Protestant principle 
is that of self-transcendence in religion. As such it has both a negative and a positive 
aspect, and, though the former is usually the one singled out for notice, it is worth- 
less unless it is the course of something positive. As an effort after reform, Protes- 
tantism presupposes an earlier form of religion with which it breaks in the effort 
to arrive at the truth which that failed to express, or even betrayed. Yet in so doing 
it creates a new form of religion, new churches, new creeds, and so on. These in 
turn are in danger of becoming petrified, so that a further reformation is needed. 
So the process continues. While the motto of Rome is Semper eadem that of 
Protestantism is Semper reformandum est. As the one cannot abate its claim to be 
above change, so the other must perpetually seek change, not for its own sake, but 
because the form in which truth is expressed is subject to correction always by a 
clearer apprehension of the truth. Hence Protestantism is prophetic rather than 
priestly, and while it values tradition, is not subject to it. That is true at least in 
the realm of principle, though often untrue in that of actual institutions. 

It is now possible to express the principle more fully. Protestantism arises out 
of a sense of the awful distance between religion and God. Jt is a religion that comes 
into being at the point where religion breaks down before God. The Protestant is 
keenly aware that all his ideas about God fall pitifully short of God Himself, that 
his purest and loftiest worship is an inadequate recognition of God’s majesty, and 
that his most devoted service is tainted with self-interest. Yet he does not for all 
that cease to think about God, to worship and serve Him; rather does he find in 
this transcendence of God the best reason why he should think and worship and 
serve more ardently. Because he has experienced the breakdown of religion before 
God, he does not on that account abandon religion. Rather does he enter by that 
experience upon a new level of religion, at which it draws vitality and strength 
from the encounter with a God who is so far beyond it and therefore so much more 
worthy of his worship. He is like Peter, pledging himself to discipleship in the 
act of begging his Lord to depart from him, a sinful man. 


Let me illustrate this by reference to two fundamental expressions of this basic 
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principle. The first is justification by faith. Luther broke altogether with the medieval 
notion that it is possible to commend oneself to God, to secure one’s position with 
Him, by ‘works’, that is, by any sort of moral and religious achievement. It did not 
matter whether these works were moral actions, religious vows, the saying of 
masses, or anything else by which a man might hope to render to God what was 
due to Him. In every case, the presupposition was that man is able to close, from 
his side and by something he himself does, the awful gap betweeen himself and 
God. Nay more, those who undertook a special religious calling might even do 
more than their duty and acquire merit, a credit balance in their favour with God. 
God had set a standard men must reach, and it was possible to reach that standard 
by the appropriate activities. With all the qualifications by which this teaching 
was hedged around, it seemed to Luther that it did not recognize the gulf that 
separates the best man can do from the holiness of God. 

That we may be righteous, in right relation with God, there must be a movement, 
not from ourselves to Him, but from Him to us. Only in such a way can the gap 
ever be bridged. Such righteousness as is open to man in this world stands not in 
achievement but in forgiveness, in the assurance that God receives us out of His 
own goodness and not for any desert of ours. To walk with God humbly, penitently 
and gratefully, to acknowledge the worst of sinners as a brother man, this is what 
being righteous means. Yet the knowledge that we fall sadly short of what God 
requires does not cripple the will to serve Him faithfully, it strengthens that will. 
Justification is not a forensic and merely declaratory act on which some other 
operation of making actually righteous follows. We become righteous in the only 
adequate sense as we are transformed inwardly by the recognition that all our 
righteousness breaks down before God and yet He is willing to receive us. There is 
no faith for Luther that is not active in good works. ‘It does not ask whether there 
are good works to do, but before the question rises it has already done them, and is 
always at the doing of them.” 

In the second place, I take the distinction between the visible and the invisible 
Church, between the Church as an institution in this world and the Church as the 
total number of the elect in every generation. The distinction, on which the 
Reformers laid so much stress, was much older than they. Augustine could write: 
‘Let this city of God’s remember, that even amongst her enemies there are some 
concealed that shall one day be her citizens; nor let her think it a fruitless labour 
to bear their hate until she hear their confession, as she hath also (as long as she 
is in this pilgrimage of this world) some that are partakers of the same sacraments 
with her that shall not be partakers of the saints’ glories with her, who are partly 
known and partly unknown.’* Neither membership nor office in the Church, not 
even the highest office of all, is any security against the judgement of God. Man’s 
opinion on who is of the Church and who is not is never to be identified with God’s 
verdict on the matter. The doctrine of election mounts guard against any human 
attempt to decide who is and who is not saved; that is a mystery God reserves 
for Himself. 

Yet it is clear that Augustine did not see in this any reason why the visible 
Church should be abandoned or less esteemed. It remained for him as for the 
Reformers the normal means of salvation, so that Calvin could echo Cyprian’s 
saying that he who has not the Church for his mother has not God as his Father. 
Where then does the value of the Church lie? It is the society of those who acknow- 
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ledge a God so great that all our aspiration and adoration fall short of His perfection, 
of those who have learned that man has no security over against God and therefore 
can have security in Him, of those who are for ever uplifted by the experience of 
once for all being humbled to the dust before Him. The Protestant Church has its 
raison d’ étre as the Church that arises at the point where every church breaks down. 
It worships a God who reveals Himself and yet transcends every form His revelation 
assumes in this world. It is created as He draws men to Himself in the very act 
of exposing their sinfulness, accepts their service at the very moment when His 
purpose is disclosed to them as reaching far beyond anything their minds can 
grasp. There must be a Church that lives by the knowledge that the Church is 
not enough. 


That being the case, there are two perversions into which Protestantism is con- 
stantly in danger of falling. The first is a tendency to Catholicism, which is unable 
to live in and by the awful gulf between religion and God, and therefore closes 
the gulf by equating them. The Church is the Kingdom of God on earth, its head 
has the infallibility in faith and morals that no mortal man has a right to claim, 
but only God; and its dogmas are revealed truths, pieces of information about 
God that have the authorization of God Himself. He who submits himself to this 
earthly and human institution thereby submits himself to God. But the danger 
creeps in in other forms. Protestant churches have given to the letter of Scripture 
the absolute value that belongs to God alone; they have drawn up creeds and 
confessions and identified these with His truth; they have even refused to receive 
members of other churches at the Lord’s Table because in their eyes these are not 
truly churches. The definition of the Church as constituted by the preaching of 
the Word and the due administration of the sacraments has been interpreted in 
the interests of orthodoxy and clericalism. 

As against all such aberrations, Protestantism must welcome the impact of the 
Spirit to break up the forms that have grown fixed and hinder growth, so that a 
new impulse may be free to operate. The Reformed Church can never be finally 
reformed; it must be ready to receive new truth and to subject even its most sacred 
traditions and its proudest achievements to the judgement of God. The Roman 
Church understands by the Resurrection of Christ that He is present with and in 
His Church, that its visible rule is His Kingdom among men. The Protestant 
Church should understand by it that Christ is not tied by the past, that He is alive 
today and is with His followers to lead them forward into new disclosures of His 
will and new enterprises in His service. The value of the past must be recognized, 
of course, but tradition should be seen, not as a fixed deposit from which one may 
not subtract anything, but as a source of life and power on which to draw for action 
in the present. Always the Church stands under the judgement of God and waits 
on Him to correct, rebuke, and guide it. 

The second danger is that of secularism, which solves the problems of the awful 
distance between religion and God by denying outright that it exists, except in 
the sick fantasy of men. It therefore proposes to allow only a religion that can be 
reduced to reasonable proportions, with all penitence and heart-searching and 
aspiration eliminated. So a religion is created that is not haunted by the sense of 
its own inadequacy, because it has repudiated any standards that are not of this 
world. So, for example, French Protestantism is exposed to the danger of degenerat- 
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ing into anti-clericalism, and there were times when a man considered himself a 
Protestant when all he did about it was to vote Radical at the election. A religion 
that attracts by entertainment and a church that appeals as a club to which only 
‘nice people’ belong—are these quite unknown among us? The identification of 
the Kingdom of God with the welfare State is no less erroneous than its identifi- 
cation with the Church. Protestantism is betrayed when it becomes self-satisfied 
and successful, when it ceases to acknowledge that it lives always under God’s 
judgement and only by His mercy. 

Secularism seeks to confer dignity on man, but in fact it deprives him of it. For 
it forgets that man is that being who only is as he transcends himself—as he 
acknowledges what is beyond him, what spurs him on even while it shames him. 
Virtue may be possible on a secularist basis, but not worship, and with the passing 
of worship man becomes time-bound, conditioned by his environment, and either 
a slave of convention or a rebel with no aim except destruction. European culture 
is the work of men who were conscious of a spiritual reality that transcended and 
claimed them; they put themselves at its service even while they were aware how 
imperfect every expression of it on their part would be. A church fails in its 
primary mission if it does not bring men before the holiness of God, if it does not 
nourish their souls on a truth their minds can never compress into formulae, if it 
does not enlist their wills in a cause that would continue though the world itself 
should pass away. Man is most truly man when he recognizes his greatness and 
his littleness and how closely these are bound together. Protestantism can teach 
him this as Catholicism cannot, for it shows how man finds God nearest to him in 
the experience of how far he himself is from God. 


There are analogies outside religion for what happens thus within religion. I 
propose to draw attention to two of these. First, the scientist’s calling is to extend 
the frontiers of knowledge and to reduce as far as possible the realm of mystery. 
He explains what men once marvelled at and sees law where they observed only 
unrelated occurrences. So he begins to think that everything in experience is 
susceptible of scientific explanation, and that without remainder. Then one day, 
as he pushes his investigations as far as they can be carried, he comes upon that 
before which his methods break down. He faces the mystery of the self that is 
always knower and therefore can never be an object of knowledge, the mystery of 
the other person with an inviolable shrine at the centre of his being, or the mystery 
of the origin of things, of why there is a world at all. There and then he experiences 
an inward transformation; never again can he be as brash and self-confident as he 
once was. The point I wish to make is that an ultimate mystery of this order is 
only truly apprehended when the attempt is made to assimilate it to the objects 
within the world and that attempt breaks down. 

The second analogy is of a simpler and more familiar order. You go through some 
exceptionally profound experience of joy or sorrow, human love or fellowship 
with God. It claims your whole being, you are certain of it as of nothing else that 
has ever come your way. You want to convey to others something of what has 
happened to you, and you can only do so as you put it into words. But the effort 
is self-defeating, for the experience transcends language. It can be felt, but not 
stated. Yet it must be stated. Necessity is laid upon you to express the inexpressible. 
So you begin, but you stammer rather than speak. You say, ‘It was like this’ or 
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‘It was like that’, and then you qualify what you have said, because your experience 
transcends every description of it you can offer. But the person who is listening 
to you senses in your hesitation and stumbling that you have met with something 
amazing of whose reality neither he nor you can doubt. Had you been glib and easy 
in your utterance, with apt comparisons and exact descriptions, he would have 
gone away unmoved. As it is, you have conveyed to him the revelation that was 
given you by the way in which language broke down in the effort to convey it. 

So it is between God and ourselves. ‘God is in heaven, thou upon earth; therefore 
let thy words be few.’ The reality of God is best apprehended in the failure of all 
our categories to contain Him, of all our language to say what He is like. It is not 
that we must not attempt to describe Him. We must. We cannot express Him by 
any formula, but only by the attempt to find a formula and the realization that 
every one we find is inadequate to Him. Prayer is not an address to Him, it is the 
awed utterance of one whose every address is rebuked and silenced by His majesty, 
yet who for all that is the more intent on having speech with Him. Theology is 
not a science of God, as though He were an object of a higher order we investigate; 
it is the attempt to speak about Him about whom we cannot speak, whom we can 
only speak to. Again, for Protestantism the experience of the inadequacy of human 
achievement before God does not mean the abandonment of any attempt at 
achievement but a new dedication to it. We worship God precisely because He is 
so far beyond our highest aspiration, and we serve Him precisely because His 
purpose is so glorious that we dare not mention our best service before Him. 

Perhaps there is an answer here to a question that troubles many people, that of 
goodness outside the Church. The argument that ‘there are as good people outside 
the Church as there are in it’ is used by those who are outside as a reason why 
they need not come in, and the fact that it can be used with some justification 
leaves those who are within wondering what then is the point of the Church. How 
is the criticism to be met? Certainly, not by denying the fact of goodness outside 
the Church or explaining it away as somehow not the genuine article. Equally, 
not by conducting a moral investigation and deciding by statistics or guess-work 
that the people within the Church are in fact morally superior to those outside. 
If what has been said of the Protestant principle is sound, then a Protestant church 
is a church in which no man measures himself against his neighbour, whether 
inside or outside, but only against God. We do not compare ourselves with others 
and we do not listen to their comparison of themselves with us; we wait in 
humility upon God, knowing well that such goodness as we possess stands in the 
acknowledgement that no goodness of ours can ever establish a claim on Him. 

E. L. ALLEN 


1 Works, (Philadelphia edn.), V1.451 f. 
® The City of God (1-vol. Temple Classics ed.), p.42. 



































SOME THOUGHTS ON THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
NOVEL 


HE NOVELIST is an imaginative artist. He looks at the world, scrutinizing 

what he sees with care: from the world he selects, discarding what he deems 
irrelevant and altering and shaping what is left to fit his theme. The whole is 
allowed to filter through his imagination. “The artist’, as W. Somerset Maugham 
wrote in The Summing Up, ‘does not copy life, he makes an arrangement out of 
it to suit his own purposes.’ The final result is a novel—good, bad, or indifferent— 
which may reflect, with varying degrees of adequacy, certain facets of a real, 
recognizable world. 

It is obvious that writers differ greatly in the extent to which they make use of 
the raw material of the social scene. To say that a writer is a product of his society 
and the child of his culture is to say, if not exactly nothing, very little indeed. We 
are all products of our society, whether we like it or not; and even the rebels are 
presented with the institutional structures against which they brandish their fists 
and aim their machine-guns. The roles we play within our culture are broadly 
determined for us; we choose between the permitted alternatives, but the choice 
is narrowed by our conditioning. We all add our personal and unique embroideries 
to our social roles so that we are all different and thank God that we are not as 
other men (in spite of occasional jealousies). But in spite of this uniqueness we can 
(often to our annoyance) be classified fairly easily into types. 

In the introduction to his fascinating autobiography, World Within World, 
Stephen Spender draws his readers’ attention to this fact. “Characters like the 
Communist lady novelist’, he writes, ‘are portrayals of types and not of real per- 
sonalities. They do justice, I think, to the type: and to the fact that people tend to 
become types within certain situations.’ 

If we could not classify humanity into types—not necessarily rigid types, but 
type actors in particular situations—the behaviour of our fellow beings would 
become even more unintelligible than it is. The fact is that we come to expect 
certain behaviour from other people within a given framework of events. When 
our anticipations are disappointed, we comment on the oddity of what we have 
seen or heard. Indeed, Talcott Parsons, a distinguished American sociologist at 
Harvard, has defined social structure as ‘the legitimate expectation of behaviour’. 
We live in a world where we expect certain types of behaviour to recur again and 
again, and where other happenings strike us as extraordinary. The novelist’s types, 
the way his characters behave, are analogous to the classification of the sociologist. - 

There are celebrated instances where the novel has not merely acted as a sounding 
board of contemporary opinion and a reflector of contemporary behaviour, but 
has had a direct impact on society. The novel can be a social force as well as a 
social mirror, and act as an instigator of social change. 

A bad novel may do this as effectively as a good one. In this connexion dogmas 
about morality and art are irrelevant. I am not arguing for or against the thesis that 
an explicit morality tends to result in less than satisfactory works of art: we all 
know that Dickens can be a bore as well as a delight. I am concerned here only 
with the impact of the novel form. 

The modern literary critic would not waste much time on Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
yet that book was an immensely important factor in the American campaign 
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against slavery. Herman Melville’s novel Whitejacket, with its detailed picture of 
life in the United States’ Navy shocked the American Government into abolishing 
the brutal flogging which was a regular feature of life aboard the ships. Dickens, 
as is well known, was even more deliberate in his exposure of social evils. His 
Nicholas Nickleby, for instance, played its part in causing an inquiry to be made 
into the conditions existing in the Yorkshire boarding-schools of his time. The 
final upending of Master Wackford Squeers in the jar of brimstone and treacle not 
only goes a long way toward satisfying the reader’s sense of the fitness of things, 
but symbolizes the approaching end of schools like Dotheboys Hall. 

These are striking examples of the novel as a sociological factor, where clear 
correlations can be established between the appearance and circulation of a book 
and the reform of an evil. Most popular novels dealing with social problems will 
have some effect through the reactions of their readers; but such contributions of 
the novel to social change are seldom measurable or as clear-cut as the examples I 
have quoted. 

Turning from the novel as a force in social change, I want rather to consider it 
as supplementing the work of the social scientist in providing a picture of society. 

Jusserand, the great French authority on our literature, was able to construct a 
detailed picture of English life from the works of English writers, and this is the 
more remarkable since his history comes no nearer modern times than the early 
seventeenth century. The task would be considerably easier using the fictional 
material of the last century and a half. We have become used to the deliberate 
attempts of novelists, both in England and in Europe, to portray the real world, 
whether they were interested in changing it or not. 

Not even the great French sociologist, Emile Durkheim, collected his ‘social 
facts’ more assiduously than the documentary school of novelists, among whom 
Zola was perhaps pre-eminent. Zola admitted that he was no good at inventing 
plots. His methods were those of the neglected English novelist, Charles Reade, 
who supplemented his own observations of life with material collected from con- 
temporary records; from magazines and law-court proceedings in which passing 
events were given a brief immortality. Zola began with a general idea of the subject 
—a social class, a situation, an institution, a struggle. Then came the research. 
Newspaper cuttings, documents and histories dealing with the social level he was 
portraying piled up on his desk to be sifted into the data of such classics as Germinal, 
a study of mining, L’ Assomoir, recently translated, with its picture of the Parisian 
dram-shops, and the others. 

For thirty years Zola worked on the Rougon-Macquart series of twenty novels; 
‘a massive attempt to detail the reactions of a family’s members to the institutions of 
the markets, the railways, war, religion, finance, and the rest. In the world of 
fiction he sought to do what Malinowski the anthropologist did in his series of 
monographs on the Trobriand Islanders: to look at people in their relations to one 
great institutional complex after another, and thus build up a composite picture of 
a whole community or a cross-section living within it. 

_ Zola did in fact regard himself as proceeding scientifically in studying the effect 
of environment on individual character; and if we judge him in the light of the 
methods of his time, he does not make a bad showing. 

Raymond Mortimer in his introduction to the excellent new translation of 
Balzac’s Les Illusions Perdues quotes that writer’s description of himself as the 
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inventor of the sociological novel. Comte was born in 1798, the year before Balzac, 
and it was he who first suggested to the modern world that a science of society 
was possible, with its own laws governing social change. He called this ‘positive’ 
science sociology, though it has undergone great changes since its christening. It 
was to be concerned, as Comte put it, with ‘the co-ordination of observed facts.’ 

Balzac had criticized his Romantic predecessors of the Victor Hugo type as 
‘riding on horseback over a vacuum,’ and he proceeded to fill in this vacuum with 
a mass of factual description. The sociological novel was given its great send-off 
with the volumes of the Comédie Humaine, which in Balzac’s original conception of 
the work was to extend over a hundred and thirty-three volumes. 

In recent years a good deal of interesting work has been done, particularly in 
America, on the identification of social classes and the mobility that exists between 
them. Balzac’s Lost Illusions may be viewed as a study in such class mobility. We 
are introduced to a provincial Angouléme with its upper and lower town occupied 
respectively by the upper and lower middle classes. Then we move with the weak- 
willed, flabby Lucien, who was brought up in lower Angouléme, to Paris to examine 
his experiences in three more social strata, bordered at the one extreme by the 
Parisian version of Grub Street and at the other by the grande monde. 

Such novels give us penetrating glimpses of the sub-cultures which subsist 
within the main over-all cultural pattern of a society. The cultural patterns of 
different classes are depicted with remarkable clarity by scores of novelists over the 
last hundred years. The names I mention will suggest others. 

In Alton Locke, Charles Kingsley presents not only the misery of the Purtian 
lower middle classes in the towns of nineteenth-century England, but the 
obstacles to movement out of that class. Gissing, in novels like The Nether World 
depicts a shum London with a vividness comparable to Zola’s grim impressions of 
Paris; but for the despairing Gissing there is no hope for the poor. Even the best 
of them cannot hope to rise. Contrast the very different upper middle class world 
of Galsworthy in all its Victorian glory. In his novels we hear the clippety-clop of 
the hansom cabs, the soft hiss of the gas jets in large, comfortable suburban houses, 
and you don’t have to be quick to catch a glimpse of expensive lace. Arnold 
Bennett’s best novels on the Five Towns form an invaluable supplement to a social 
history of manufacturing England. 

All these writers and many more utilized the observed traits of different groups 
and strata in complex modern society. Where they write truthfully they fill in the 
imaginative reconstructions of the social historian: their novels are frequently more 
valuable as social documents than the minutes of forgotten council-meetings dug 
out of dusty archives. 

In contemporary America, sociological studies of life in small towns (e.g. 
Warner and Lunt’s Yankee City and the Lynds’s Middletown) have sought to des- 
cribe the ways of life of different strata in small communities, in an attempt— 
which has been severely criticized—to lay bare a ‘cross-section’ of American 
culture. There is much fascinating material in these researches, even if one is not 
convinced by them; for it is so clearly impossible to fit human beings completely 
into any classification. Yet one feels that the values and cultural traits of the people 
who live in Middletown are strikingly like those you find in Sinclair Lewis’s Gopher 
Prairie (in Main Street) and in the streets of prosperous Zenith, featured in 
numerous novels. Much of the work of Lewis and Dreiser is but a fictional rep- 
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resentation of the way of life exposed at the turn of the century by the sociologist 
Thorstein Veblen in his brilliant and original The Theory of the Leisure Class. In 
that and others of Veblen’s works you can see Babbitt coming to life. 

Such imaginative treatment of a society must, of course, never be swallowed 
whole. It is not the last word about what a society is like. Society is never static; 
and there can be no last word when we are dealing with human beings. We must 
always be modifying the picture in the light of our own observations and the con- 
clusions of. professional researchers. Not even the laws of the physical sciences ever 
add up to a final statement of truth. 

In our generation the physical scientist has earned a reputation among the laity 
which the social scientist cannot hope to emulate. The atom-smasher has become 
the twentieth-century sorcerer-in-chief, even though an uncontrollable legion of 
devils is riding on his brooms. 

We have learned that it is easier to make predictions about the behaviour of 
atoms and planets than about the behaviour of men and women. The raw material 
of the sciences of man has an intractable quality about it which so delighted 
G. K. Chesterton. Sociologists have, of course, done their best to deny this unpre- 
dictability. Marx tried, not too successfully, to explain the social scene as essentially 
a function of economic forces. Vilfredo Pareto, sometimes called the father of 
_ fascism, saw society as made up of interacting elements (individuals and groups). 
' Individuals were atoms, and the behaviour of these atoms was the inevitable con- 
sequence of certain bio-psychological drives which could be recognized only 
_ indirectly. Pareto was the great champion of Man the Irrational. 

But such attempts to make sociological laws as authoritative as the laws governing 
inanimate bodies sooner or later came to grief on the rock of which Max Weber was 
acutely aware: ‘the unpredictability of personal behaviour which is a consequence 
of freedom.’ It is Weber’s Verstehende (Understanding) Sociology that has become 
one of the main foundations of the modern science, with its method of interpreting 
behaviour according to the motives which gave rise to it. 

The modern novel can help in this process of understanding. The great novelists 
are acute observers of human behaviour; their novels frequently act as a kind of 
experimental laboratory where we can witness the reactions of recognizable types 
of people to recognizable situations. Sometimes the experiment will seem to us 
invalid: something does not ring true, is not matched by our own experience. At 
other times we feel we have learned something about human motive and action: 
we might be regarding ourselves. 

Often we get only partial and one-sided glimpses of the whole. A French critic 
once wrote of Emile Zola that he promised us a world and gave us a hospital, and 
Angus Wilson in a striking phrase has called him ‘the Monet of despair.’ Saintsbury 
likened Balzac’s powerful imagination to a distorting lens. But this we cannot 
avoid. There is no escaping the limitations of the Zeitgeist: historical relativism 
holds man for ever in its grip. We cannot stand outside our time and situation and 
look in. Even the tallest ivory tower must be embedded in the earth. 

The last word in the sciences of man will never be written. We must have our 
generalizations, our types, our stock situations, our partly understood sequences of 
what we term cause and effect. These are some of the tools with which the writer, 
like the social scientist, strives to make intelligible the world. 

BERNARD LLEWELLYN 
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HEN THE death of Hilaire Belloc was announced in 1953 a good many 
people must have realized with something like a shock that they had for- 
gotten he was still alive. For twelve years previously nothing from his pen had 
appeared in print, and even before that he had been living on his reputation 
without adding to it. He had paid the price of becoming a classic before his time. 
It was not so much that events had passed him by as that he had quarrelled with 
events. He belonged to no party, and the party journals, controlled as most of them 
were by one or another of the big newspaper proprietors, were not prepared, merely 
because he wrote well, to offer a platform for ideas too personal and independent 
for general consumption. Freedom of thought is indeed a cherished privilege of 
Englishmen, and those who write for the newspapers are of course at full liberty 
to say what they think—provided always that it is what the majority of their readers 
also think. 

Belloc’s quarrel with the party system went back to the time of his brief par- 
liamentary career as Liberal member for South Salford from 1906 to 1910, when 
already he showed his independence by moving in the House for an audit of the 
Secret Party Funds, with which he connected the system of the sale of honours 
practised, as he alleged, by both parties alike—and most flagrantly by his own. In 
the first of the two elections in 1910 he stood as an Independent Liberal, and re- 
tained the seat in spite of the withdrawal of support by the party caucus; but in the 
election that followed later in the same year he refused to stand again, having 
declared, in his last speech in the House, that under the existing machinery a seat 
there was valueless. Afterwards he always drew a sharp distinction between demo- 
cracy and the system of parliamentary representation. To identify the two, he 
declared, is a silly confusion; ‘In all parliamentary countries a few intriguers are 
the unworthy depositories of power, and by their service of finance permit the 
money-dealers to govern us all.’ Belloc was never an ingratiating person. That he 
held his audience so long is perhaps surprising; he did it by sheer force of per- 
sonality, but that was something which could not be kept up for ever unless he also 
succeeded in converting people to his views, and that he did not do. Long before 
he laid aside his pen he had in a large measure lost public attention. 

The truth is—and I believe the English people have always felt it in their bones, 
though no one, as far as I know, has ever said it outright—that Belloc was not 
English. He had been bred in England; he loved England; he was one of the great 
masters of the English language; he was a naturalized Englishman not only by 
law but in every other way, but—he was not by nature an Englishman. His instincts 
and the workings of his mind derived from another tradition, and nothing could 
breed it out of him. Among his friends he preferred to be known as Hilary, but 
the public always gave him his French name; there is significance in that. He was 
of mixed ancestry, but the French strain predominated, and in everything that he 
wrote the French accent is audible. It is that fact more than any other which 
explains why he never had the sure hold on the heart of the English which his 
friend Chesterton, who shared so many of his views, had from the first and never 
lost to the end. A story that has come down from his Balliol days puts the situation 
exactly. ‘Do you know’, Jowitt is reported to have asked him, ‘what is written 
over the gates of Hell?’ Belloc gave the expected answer. ‘No’, said Jowitt; ‘it is 
ici on parle francais.’ 
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In his case therefore it is even more important than usual to know something of 
his ancestry. He was born at St Cloud, near Paris, on 27th July 1870—that fateful 
year. His father was Louis Belloc, a French barrister, who died when his son was 
three years old. His French grandfather, the first Hilaire Belloc, was a painter of 
some note in the first half of the nineteenth century. This Hilaire Belloc had 
married the daughter of Colonel Swanton, of the French army, the descendant of 
an Irish family which had been for several generations in the service of the French 
crown. Her brother Armand made the Moscow campaign under Napoleon. All 
the members of Belloc’s family on the father’s side were devoted Catholics, but 
his mother came of very different stock. She was the daughter of Joseph Parks, a 
barrister and author of a standard law-book, and a leader of the group of Birming- 
ham radicals who helped to carry the Reform Bill in 1832. She was moreover the 
great-granddaughter of Joseph Priestley, the famous chemist and Unitarian divine. 
He had been minister of a Unitarian chapel in Birmingham for eleven years, but 
was driven out by one of the mob risings for which in those days the place was 
notorious, when his house was burned and his books and scientific instruments 
destroyed. There are statues to both these men in the centre of the city, and I 
well remember that as a boy I often read the inscriptions on the pedestals, though 
I knew little about the men themselves and of course had no idea that there was 
this link between them. There is a long and distinguished Unitarian tradition in 
Birmingham, and many of the city’s leading families, including the Chamberlains, 
have been associated with it. It was they who to a large extent made the city what 
it is, and set the tone of sturdy individualism and radical thought and action by 
which it has been distinguished in the past, and which still survives under the 
surface of its more recent socialist disguise. 

No one can doubt that heredity counts for much, though it is never possible to 
trace with exactness the various strands that combine to make up the personality 
of a particular man. That Belloc himself was conscious that he came of a more than 
usually mixed stock is clearly evident; we have only to think of The Four Men, or 
of Peter Wanderwide at the gate of Heaven: 


Almighty God will surely cry, 

‘St Michael! Who is this that stands 
With Ireland in his dubious eye, 

And Perigord between his hands, 
And on his arm the stirrup-thongs, 

And in his gait the narrow seas, 
And in his mouth Burgundian songs, 

But in his heart the Pyrenées?” 


That last allusion to his love of the Pyrenées may have something to do with the 
fact that Belloc, as I have been told, claimed to have also a touch of Spanish blood, 
but as to that I have no information, and the pedigree is tangled enough as it is. 
To it we may ascribe with confidence one of his most marked characteristics; 
whatever else he was, he was not insular. He never viewed history from the 
English standpoint; so far was he from giving to England the central place, he 
tended to see it always as it was to the Romans—f not as outlandish, yet certainly 
as a province, somewhat remote, on the fringe of a world whose heart and focus 
was elsewhere. His religion no doubt had much to do with it; to a Catholic it is 
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from Rome that all roads radiate, and some of them stretch a very long way. But 
also there was something ancestral in it; his mind was rooted in Europe, and it is 
from the standpoint of Europe, and especially of Latin Europe, that he viewed 
history. France itself was Gaul projected into later ages, still Roman in spirit, still 
carrying on the central and formative tradition, and defending it still against the 
menace of Teutonism. Towards Germany and all things German he had a fixed 
hostility. He was a good hater; and that is another thing the English find it hard 
to understand. To the French and Irish it is not strange. 

Another quality in Belloc’s writings which many people put down to his French 
extraction is their lucidity. This is a rather facile explanation, and I do not think 
we need make a great deal of it. Self-depreciation is one of our national amusements, 
but we really cannot conceal the fact that other writers we have produced have 
contrived to make their meaning clear without the assistance of foreign blood. 
Belloc of course was very much alive to the importance of using words with the 
utmost possible effectiveness; he never made the shallow mistake of dismissing 
‘style’ as a mere cosmetic; he knew quite well that it is the perfecting touch which, 
not in literature alone but in all things, distinguishes the master-worker from the 
mere journeyman. Writing of Rousseau he says: “What words we use, and in what 
order we use them, is the whole matter of style... . . However powerful, native, 
sympathetic to the hearers’ mood or cogently provable by reference to new things 
may be a man’s idea, he cannot persuade his fellow men to it if he have not words 
that express it. And he will persuade them more and more in proportion as his 
words are well chosen and in the right order, such order being determined by the 
genius of the language whence they are drawn.’ 

From this it is quite clear that style, in his view, so far from being superficial, 
is an intrinsic quality serving the primary purpose of all writing that seeks to be 
effective—to drive ideas home with maximum effect. Its grace and beauty, like 
that of fine architecture, are functional, not ornamental; they are not something 
added, a gratuitous extra, they are organic and unobtrusive. To these canons he 
was constantly faithful in his working practice. He does not strain after effect or 
aim at a monotonous elevation of tone; he varies his pitch as the theme requires, 
and is not afraid to be plain, even flat and dull at times, when to do so suits his 
purpose best. To know when to descend as well as when to soar is a necessary part 
of true eloquence in writing or in speech. 

It is not so much in his lucidity of expression that we may detect the Frenchman 
in him as in another quality no less pronounced—his logic. He believed passionately 
in reason, and he reasoned deductively, from first principles. There is a marked 
tendency to argue by the scholastic method; the Idea comes first, and facts are 
viewed in the light of the Idea. If they appear not to conform to it, it is very 
probable that there is a flaw somewhere in our reasoning, or else our minds have 
been deceived by appearances. This is not at all the English way, but it is very 
French. We reason tentatively, building up our ideas on observation and experi- 
ment, distrusting dogma, forming our opinions as we go along and continually 
modifying them in the light of fresh experience. We draw conclusions, but are 
very chary of jumping to them. Now Belloc would deny—has indeed openly 
denied—that this fingering-and-fumbling mode of procedure can rightly be called 
reasoning. You may perhaps call it going by observation, but that has little value 
unless the things observed are rationalized—that is to say, brought under the 
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control of ideas. The facts of the case should of course be taken into account, but 
it is still true that the light that gives them meaning must be brought from elsewhere. 

It would, however, be misleading to lay too much stress on his bias to the side 
of formal logic. The cast of his mind was such that the deductive mode of reasoning 
came naturally to him, but he was humanist enough to be aware of its limitations. 
Pursued with too narrow a consistency it breeds fanaticism, and that, in the field 
of politics, can only lead to disaster. The French Revolution afforded only too 
many examples of what happens when doctrinaire ideas are given their head, and 
Belloc was far too intelligent to miss their meaning. But it may well be that his 
interest in the Revolution and the men who made it arose partly from a perception 
that his own mind was prone to work along similar lines to theirs. He points out 
very clearly, for example, that Marat pressed the perfectly true political dogmas 
in which he believed quite literally beyond all reason—pressed them, that is to say, 
to the point of madness; yet of the man himself he speaks with more sympathy 
than other historians have done. He was not a monster of cruelty, but his logic 
had blinded his eyes to mercy. “The ridicule and condemnation under which Marat 
justly falls do not attach to the patent moral truths he held, but to the manner in 
which he held them. He did not only hold them isolated from other truths—it is 
the fault of the fanatic so to hold any truth—but he held them as though no other 
truths existed. And whenever he found his ideal to be in practice working at a 
friction or stopped dead, his unnourished and acute enthusiasms at once sought a 
scapegoat, discovered a responsible agent, and suggested a violent outlet, for the 
delay.’ 

Another thing to be noted is that he was a convinced individualist. This does 
not at all mean that he believed in economic capitalism and unrestricted com- 
petition. He detested that as heartily as any man, but no less resolutely did he 
set his face against the opposite extreme of collectivism and ubiquitous State 
control. Both these things were equally the enemies of democracy, and either of 
them, if it should prevail, must lead straight on to what he called the Servile State. 
His belief in democracy was, as usual with him, rooted in a dogma: a religious 
dogma. However men may differ from one another—and that they do greatly 
differ is patent and undeniable—no man is free to take advantage of any superiority, 
natural or fortuitous, he may have over others to deprive them of rights they 
possess in common with himself. For Belloc believed in the Rights of Man. It is 
no cant phrase; it is a dogma, and the sanctions on which it is based and by which 
it is fortified are religious, ordained of God and not of man’s own making. That 
there are such God-given rights is beyond dispute, however hard it may be to give 
them formal definition, and therefore to reach universal agreement when it comes 
to putting them down in black-and-white. 

But one of the essential rights of man is that he should retain and exercise his 
responsibilities as a human being. To deprive him of those responsibilities is to 
dehumanize him. It is one thing to ease the burdens of life when they are intolerable, 
but to take them right away is another thing altogether. Even though the motive is 
benevolent, the result can only be disastrous; it is in fact nothing less than slavery. 
A man must be free to plan his own life, taking the risks for the sake of the chances; 
and if the State undertakes to do it all for him it exceeds its functions. The next 
step, in logic and in practice, will be first to discourage, and in the end to forbid, 
the private possession of property; the man himself indeed will come to be regarded 
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as the property of the State. The price of security ‘from the cradle to the grave’ 
may well be that you pass under the authority of those who provide it as com- 
pletely as a racehorse or a pedigree bull. 

Belloc foresaw this danger earlier and more clearly than any other man. The 
earliest warning came with the introduction by Lloyd George, in the years im- 
mediately before the first world-war, of the first instalment of State Welfare on 
the German model. It was a system which, in the words of Mr Douglas Woodruff, 
‘had come easily enough to the Prussian Bismarck, for the Prussian monarchy 
had always looked on its subjects with the eye of a commander looking after his 
soldiers, or of an agricultural proprietor looking after his livestock, including his 
peasantry.’ The Civil Service of that day had been nourished at the Universities 
on Hegelian idealism, and were only too willing to lend themselves to any measures 
that would enhance the authority of the State. Belloc, on the contrary, had no love 
for Germany and less than no love for Lloyd George. He assumed that in England, 
as in Germany, it would be the old governing class that would exploit the system 
of State welfare to strengthen its own position. As we now know, it has been 
fostered and extended by both parties, socialist as well as capitalist. 

Democracy, then, is a doctrine based on reverence for human personality, and 
it is threatened from two sides. Money-power controlled by the few may be used 
to reduce the many to servitude; money-power administered by the State may be 
used to bribe them into the surrender of their independence. The key to the 
situation in either case is the control of money. The remedy which Belloc advocated 
was Distributism—an unfortunate word; in plain English, a wide, the widest 
possible, diffusion of property. It was what had happened in France after the 
Revolution, when the estates of the old landed proprietors had been broken up 
into moderate holdings, owned and worked by the peasants themselves. It was 
also what had happened as a result of the Irish Land Settlement. France and 
Ireland, however, were countries with for the most part an agrarian economy, and 
there such a transfer of property was natural and comparatively easy. Belloc was 
not an economist and never squarely faced the question of how the remedy could 
apply to an industrial system where large concentrations of capital were essential. 
He did point out that in the United States more than half the population own the 
houses in which they live, but conditions in America, with its mixed economy and 
vast resources, are of course quite different from those in this country. 

I have dwelt at some length on this aspect of his work because it occupied a 
larger measure of his time and attention than is realized by those who think of him 
chiefly as a man of letters. He was that, but he was much more, and it was not that 
which he himself put first. His economic doctrines were only one facet of the thing 
which, in all his activities, was his main preoccupation and most powerful driving- 
force—his Catholic faith. He believed in them because they were the application 
in the economic field of the Catholic philosophy, but that philosophy was upper- 
most in his mind in whatever he wrote and did. It determined his interpretation of 
history—some will say, distorted it; it is diffused through his verse and the lightest 
of his writings; he was a propagandist, using every means that came to hand for 
the furtherance of the Faith. 

As I have suggested, he has been accused of distorting history because he had a 
case to prove and wrote, as it were, to a brief. Even those who would not go so 
far as to accuse him of deliberate dishonesty have suspected him of allowing his 
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prejudices and presuppositions to colour his judgement; as a Catholic he saw and 
could not help seeing everything through Catholic spectacles. Certainly he was 
not an adherent of the ‘scientific’ school of historians. Even if he had wished to be— 
and it is one of the last things he was ever likely to wish—he had neither the leisure 
nor the facilities for doing the necessary spade-work. In any case you cannot 
properly write history with a spade; and when you take a pen in your hand some- 
thing of yourself is bound to flow through it on to the paper. However carefully 
and conscientiously you assemble your material you have still got to organize it— 
to put it together ; and that involves selection, arrangement, questions of proportion 
and of emphasis. The final impression you convey will depend very largely on the 
way you deal with these things, and however much you may wish to avoid pro- 
nouncing judgements, you have had to exercise your judgement at every point. 
and in doing so you have, unwillingly and even unconsciously, expressed a 
judgement. 

Let it be admitted: Belloc wrote history from the Catholic standpoint. What 
else could he do?; he was a Catholic. You have got to pitch your easel somewhere, 
and of course it makes a difference. A landscape is not the same when it is viewed 
from the east as when it is seen from the west. To some of us the picture he made 
was novel, but that is not to say he was dishonest, any more than Froude was from 
his point of view. Belloc has given us his version of How the Reformation Happened 
(in the book of that title). It is not the version most of us have been brought up on, 
but let us restrain our impatience and see in what way it differs. 

In the first place, he fully admits that a Reformation was needed. That the 
Church was corrupt, that the lives of many Popes and Bishops and lesser clergy 
were scandalous, he does not attempt to deny. Reformation had to come, and if it 
had not been Luther who acted, it must have been someone else. But this show of 
candour will not win everyone over. There are those who will see it as an artfully 
calculated manceuvre to disarm criticism at the outset, and the only effect will be 
to rouse their suspicions and put them on their guard. I do not share that view; 
I give Belloc credit for telling the truth because it is the truth, and with no ulterior 
motive. 

But what does strike a Protestant as odd is that he pays so little attention to the 
doctrinal issue. He does not ignore it entirely—that he could not possibly do, but 
he does play it down. There were of course many motives behind the attack on the 
Church, some good, and some bad; no one has ever suggested that it was purely 
or mainly a debate on theology. We may concede the point that the driving-force 
behind the revolt was practical, not theoretical, for we can all see that great popular 
movements spring normally from some sense of grievance or some hope of gain; 
it is things of that sort that rouse men’s passions. They feel strongly, but do not 
as a rule think passionately. It is not altogether untrue to say, as Belloc does, that 
the new doctrines came in as an after-thought. Luther was roused to action in the 
first place by the abuses that stared him in the face, though he was also quick to 
see that the remedy called not only for practical measures but for a radical refor- 
mation of doctrine; but it was men like Calvin and Melanchthon who did most of 
the thinking. But I think it is a fair criticism to say that Belloc does not give its full 
weight to the theological question. His own complete acceptance of the Catholic 
system of thought perhaps made it impossible for him to do so; he was quite unable 
to enter into the mind of people who thought differently. He concentrates therefore 
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on the other motives that undoubtedly played their part—motives that no instructed 
Protestant wishes to deny. Chief amongst them was the resentment everywhere 
felt against the privileges of the clergy, who were above the law, answerable only 
to their own courts, and not subject to the same penalties as common men. As 
long as the clergy were, as a body, men of character and faithful to their vows, no 
particular objection was taken to this special treatment. It was after all a discip- 
linary system and, like the military code which governs the conduct of an army, 
was meant to enforce the exceptional obligations of their vocation. But when 
laxity and corruption became widespread it was made to cover misconduct which 
would have been punished in other men, and it could no longer be tolerated. 

It is when he comes to deal with the Reformation in England that we are made 
to feel that his judgement is warped by prejudice. Here too, admittedly, motives 
were mixed; no one has ever supposed that Henry the Eighth was actuated by 
zeal for purity of doctrine. Nor were the ministers who enforced his measures, 
but there were other men who were, and who in the reign of his elder daughter 
gave the most convincing proof of their sincerity it is in the power of mortal men 
to give. Whatever may be true of the statesmen, no one can possibly accuse the 
Marian martyrs of being cynics and time-servers. To ignore this, as Belloc does, 
and to make it appear that greed for the spoils of the Church is the sufficient 
explanation of events in England, is indeed a piece of special pleading it is not 
possible to condone. It was in the interests of truth to correct the popular picture 
of the Reformation and to bring to light the seamy side which is never absent from 
human affairs, but it is not truthful—and one is bound to say it—to give that as 
the only or the main explanation. 

One other thing remains to be said about his religion. He was a Catholic, a 
practising Catholic, truly living by his faith. A friend who knew him well, and was 
near to him in the last days of his life, has told me how, when he was almost too 
feeble to make the effort, he dragged himself nightly up the steep stairs to the 
private chapel in his house, to make his devotions before the reserved sacrament 
that stood always upon the altar. At any time, she said to me simply, he would have 
died for his faith. I have already suggested that his acceptance of the whole body 
of Catholic teaching was complete; so complete, that he did not argue about it. 
He seemed to have little idea of the difficulties it presents to other minds, even to 
those who are willing to make an honest and sympathetic effort to understand. 
Perhaps this is the explanation of a feature of his thought that has puzzled my own 
mind. He believed, rightly, that Western civilization and culture have stemmed 
from Catholic roots. He believed, not implausibly, that those nations which have 
cut themselves off may apostatize also from Christianity, and turn aside to worship 
gods of their own making, the omnipotent State, or temporal rulers in whom the 
power of the State is incarnated. Who, remembering all we have seen in our own 
day, can be confident that he was wrong? But he seems to base his case for the 
Catholic faith not on its truth—that he simply assumed, not knowing, apparently, 
that it was exactly that which other men could not assume—but on its value for 
culture and civilization. It is as though he rested his case for the Faith on its 
instrumental value; not as an end in itself, but as a means to an end; as though he 
was more concerned for its fruits and by-products than for itself. That this was 
not so I now feel sure, but that is the impression he somehow gives. 

W. S. HANDLEY JONES 











THE POETRY OF SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


N THIS fast-moving age, so little given to contemplation, it is good to read the 
poetry of Siegfried Sassoon. As one who has sought solitude, he speaks out of 
its silence, and speaks profoundly. The keenness of his mind flashes out in memor- 
able phrases, revealing a man who has long been thinking upon life, and thinking 
to some purpose. For in this poetry there is the acumen of a prophetic mind— 
hence the provocative judgement of the war poems, which shocked an earlier 
generation, and the marked vein of satire in those which followed during the stag- 
nant years after the peace. But this sharpness is mellowed by an even deeper 
sympathy. It was this sympathy with those who blindly suffered their fate which 
led to his revolt against the folly of war, a story familiar to readers of his prose. 

It is not my intention here to consider the war poems, if only for the reason that 
contemporary critics appear never to have got beyond them. In their hasty (and 
almost contemptuous) dismissal of Siegfried Sassoon as ‘a war poet’ they have 
never listened to the music that ‘dawned above despair’ ; most of what he has written 
since they seem unacquainted with. This would appear the more inexcusable in 
that he provided them with the full extent of his work when the Collected Poems' 
were published in 1947, a book well-nigh unique in its revelation of the growth of 
a poet’s mind through the quarter of a century. 

It may often be said to be true that those who appeared to be the most detached 
from their age were later acknowledged to be its closest observers. It is apparent 
that Mr Sassoon has this detachment to a remarkable degree. He stands apart 
even from himself: 


I am that cramped and crumbling house of clay 
Where mansoul weaves the secret webs of thought.* 


In such detachment he finds the way of silence, now ‘the ultimate guide’ in life: 


Allow me now much musing-space 
To shape my secrecies alone: 
Allow me life apart, whose heart 
Translates instinctive tragi-tone.* 


Such ‘life apart’ has been the daily manner of Mr Sassoon’s living during these 
later years. His residence stands secluded in a park whose iron gates shut out the 
world; the house itself retains an ancient silence. When last we visited it, my wife 
and I, the poet was away from home, but he had taken care that the house should be 
open to us. We stole like ghosts from room to room. Not this time alive to his 
quiet voice as, memorably, in the past we had heard it, the library with its great 
bow window framing the trees of the park, and its walls of books in their white 
cases, was unutterably still, while outside the summer rain dripped from the trees. 

Many of his poems are steeped in this stillness. Sitting at his table at night, a 
bowl of flowers beside the lamp discovers for him a new wonder: 


White flowers were in a bowl beside my book; 
In midnight’s miracle of light they glowed, 
And every petal there in silence showed 
My life the way to wonder with a look.* 
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But there are moments when such silence may hardly be borne: 


I thought how strange we grow when we're alone, 
And how unlike the selves that meet, and talk, 
And blow the candles out, and say goodnight. 
Alone . . . The word is life endured and known. 
It is the stillness where our spirits walk 

And all but inmost faith is overthrown.‘ 


This acute awareness of life which comes to us in solitary moments is indeed a 
theme proper to the poet, for who but he can capture that mood which defies 
exact expression? Few poets, however, have explored this mood so intimately as 
Siegfried Sassoon, or left on record so eloquent and luminous exposition of their 
solitary hours. 


That loneliness it was which made me wise 

When I looked out and saw 

Dark trees against the strangely brightening skies 
And learnt the love of earth that is my law.* 


Consonant with the house in which he lives, a mansion yet a home, there is in 
these poems the felt security of the old tradition. Mr Sassoon is a typical Englishman. 
One might almost say that in him the genius of the Englishman speaks aloud, that 
puzzling, that contradictory genius, the despair of those who vainly put themselves 
to a study of our character—tenacious clinging to the old way while crying for a 
new; a bantering approach to religion with a deep core of loyalty and respect; high 
birth and a radical spirit; a tolerant affection for people and the seeming in- 
difference of an insular reserve. Perhaps this is why T. E. Lawrence once wrote: 
‘If I was trying to export the ideal Englishman to an international exhibition, I 
think I’d like to choose S.S. for chief exhibit.’’ 

It is strange that one so characteristically English should also be heir to the 
oriental blood of the Sassoon Dynasty, that ‘gilded surname’. Perhaps it is because 
of this remarkable ancestry that Mr Sassoon confesses to have felt, in contem- 
plation of the world, ‘like a minor prophet’. Certainly his mind is moulded by an 
ancient family culture and ancestral faith. His family tree spans East and West; 
Jewry and Christendom in him are one. 

As a reader of his prose might be led to expect, Mr Sassoon has great facility in 
evoking vanished childhood; in feeling again its intense awareness of sights and 
sounds, whether the sky-line over the Weald of Kent or ‘night’s last goods-train’ 
rattling down the valley. But it is not enough to call back the long-fied hours; the 
poet must never grow old, if to grow old shall mean for him an increasing insen- 
sibility to that which once had power so deeply to stir his spirit. 


When I have lost the power to feel the pang 

Which first I felt in childhood when I woke 

And heard the unheeding garden bird who sang 
Strangeness of heart for me while morning broke; 
Or when in latening twilight sure with spring, 
Pausing on homeward paths along the wood, 

No sadness thrills my thought while thrushes sing, 
And I’m no more the listening child who stood 
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So many sunsets past and could not say 

What wandering voices called from far away: 
When I have lost those simple spells that stirred 
My being with an untranslated song, 
Let me go home for ever; I shall have heard 
Death; I shall know that I have lived too long.* 


One so sensitively aware of the boy he once was, might be expected to feel 
deeply that moment when, for the first time, he looked upon his own little son. 
Many of us have felt so; but how few could have written: 


Alone I stand before my new-born son; 
Alone he lies before me, doomed to live. 
Beloved, when I am dying and all is done, 
Look on my face and say that you forgive.* 


The detached and solitary man is not the one who has stood aside from the pain 
of the world, but rather he who, having deeply felt that pain, turns aside to face it 
alone. To such a one life is often agony of spirit. These poems conceal much 
heartache; but for the poet no sorrow can quench the joy of simple things or long 
obscure ‘the wonder of being alive’. And they reveal the rich humanity of 
Siegfried Sassoon. 

In those moments when ‘all but inmost faith is overthrown’ what is it that 
survives? A belief, it would seem, in the ultimate worth of life and personality; in 
the triumph of love; in the endurance of that over which ‘hooded death’ has no 
dominion. Such faith draws strength from the departed great ones of the earth, 
as when, at the grave of Henry Vaughan, he writes (in one of his finest poems): 


Here sleeps the Silurist ; the loved physician; 

The face that left no portraiture behind; 

The skull that housed white angels and had vision 

Of daybreak through the gateways of the mind. 

Here faith and mercy, wisdom and humility 

(Whose influence shall prevail for evermore) 

Shine. And this lowly grave tells Heaven’s tranquillity. 
And here stand I, a suppliant at the door.*° 


So that whatever his belief, or disbelief, in personal survival, Siegfried Sassoon 
has no doubt of that other survival, the living and enduring influence so sweetly 
exercised over the mind by well-loved books, or by those who wrote them. In this 
receptive mood, ‘in hours of contemplative candleshine’, with a book of eighteenth- 
century verse open on his knee (could it have been other than the gentle Cowper’), 
thus he writes: 

This is the power, the privilege, the pride 

And rich morality of those who write 

That hearts may be their highway. They shall ride 
Conquering uncharted countries with the bright 
Rewards of what they wrought in living light. . . . 
Who then shall dare to say that they have died ?™ 


It cannot be said that Mr Sassoon has ever sought to enhance his reputation by 
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following in the literary fashion, and it may well be that he is neglected today for 
no better reason. He has not succumbed to the profound influence of 'T. S. Eliot; 
he prefers to be plainly himself, to write as he has continued to write since the 
early days of The Old Huntsman, obedient to the prompting of his own heart and 
the sensitiveness of his own ear, accepting as his masters Robert Bridges, Thomas 
Hardy, the Romantics, and the writers of a more classical antiquity. He rightly 
believes that much modern verse (if understood at all) may please the mind with 
its cleverness and its sophisticated eloquence, but fails to satisfy the heart. 

I cannot do better than allow him to expound his own theory of the creation of 
poetry: 
This unwritten poetry of our existence is always with us, if we can but listen for it. 
Hearing it, as it were, from a long way off, Wordsworth called it ‘the still, sad music of 
humanity. .. .’. And hearing him, we realize that a great poet is most moving and memor- 
able when he speaks the simplest language of the heart. Direct utterance; that is the 
quality which I find in all the poetry which I like best. . . . By direct utterance I mean a 
full and living voice, seemingly natural, though often using the language of a personal 
poetic idiom. I mean the true vocal cadence of something urgently communicated—the 
best words in the best order—yes—but empowered also by sincerity and inspiration. 


In 1951 Siegfried Sassoon circulated privately, in association with Geoffrey 
Keynes, a further short selection of poetry in an edition of seventy-five copies. 
This book contains twenty short poems, concise, beautiful in their art, and memor- 
able. In them the vista of the years is plainly foreshortened ; eternity draws nearer. 
Time, ‘on whose stair we dream our hopes of heaven’, leads upward the shriven 
soul. Life’s solitude deepens as the heart’s journey draws nearer its end. 


A memoried mind afoot to find 
Rewards from failure left behind, 

And by matured awareness told 

How much of life the heart can hold.** 


How much of life the heart can hold. This surely is the final richness, the treasure 
laid up in heaven ‘where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt’. Solitary in his wood 
we must leave the poet, ‘twirling a white wild violet in his fingers’, sincerely 
expressing the hope that he will not conclude these poems, Emblems of Experience, 
to be the final flowering of his genius. The last violet may be plucked long since; 
but there are rarer flowers which only open under autumn skies. Less W. Hayes 


1 Published by Faber & Faber. * Collected Poems, v. * ibid., p. 210. 
* ibid., p. 190. * ibid., p. 180. ‘*ibid., p. 212. * Letters of T. E. Lawrence (quoted from letter to 
Edward Marsh, 19th March 1929). 
® Collected Poems, p. 181. ® ibid., p. 251. 
1° ibid., p. 190. ™ ibid., p. 183. *%* Arthur Skemp Memorial Lecture, University of Bristol, 
(16th March, 1939), pp. 10-11. 18 Emblems of Experience, p. 13. 
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Offenbarung und Uberlieferung, von Gerhard Gloege. (Herbert Reich, Hamburg, DM.3.60). 


This is the published form of a lecture delivered in Berlin in January 1954 by Professor 
Gloege, of Jena. His purpose is to set out the problems raised by the relationship of 
Revelation to Tradition—problems which plainly have gained a new relevance in recent 
ecumenical developments. He summarizes in the first place the standard Roman solution 
—that Tradition is organically related to the Revelation given in Scripture, out of which 
it develops genetically in three stages, the apostolic depositum, the Church’s tradition, and 
the Church’s rule of faith. He sets over against this Luther’s conviction, not that the 
argument from Tradition is wrong in itself, but that the Roman Church has produced a 
false Tradition and has relapsed into Pharisaism; the Revelation, which is the Word of 
God, does not develop, but is witnessed to by the true Tradition of the Church. These 
two historical answers, says Gloege, must be tested by the view of Tradition which we have 
in the Bible. He finds that neither, in spite of the elements of truth which each contains, 
satisfactorily stands that test, and he proceeds to give, though somewhat tentatively, the 
view which seems to him to be nearest to the Bible’s affirmations. The Revelation came 
in Jesus Christ; the Paradosis of it, the primary Tradition, was preached by the Apostles; 
this was then made concrete in historical tradition, in Scripture, in worship, in Creeds. 
But though the Tradition is thus embodied in Church life, it is still inspired by the Spirit, 
and can be more and more fully interpreted by critical study. On the last day Revelation 
will come again; we live in the interim period between the two Revelations. This book 
will not yield its secrets to those whose only knowledge of German comes from a holiday 
in the Black Forest; but it opens up ranges of thought which ought not to be neglected. 

Rupert E. Davies 


Le temps de la parole, by Edmond Ortigues. (Cahiers Théologiques, No. 34, Delachaux & 
Niestlé, Neuchatel. 3 fr. 75, Swiss.). 


The problem discussed in this book is, How can the mediation of Jesus Christ be re- 
conciled with the sovereignty of God as taught in Scripture? After a Preamble the work 
is divided into five sections: (1) The Word and Time, (2) Mediation, (3) Justification, 
(4) The world and one’s Neighbour, (5) The Revelation of God and Self-realization. 
The writer’s thesis, stated in a nutshell, is that fallen man has been given freedom to 
accept the mediation of Jesus Christ, and thus come to life in its fullness. ‘Nothing in 
this world is of itself a means of approach to God.’ “The triune Verity hides itself whenever 
we claim (pretendons) to introduce it into the system of created things.’ Therefore natural 
man in his search for truth is deceived and disillusioned. This leads the author to 
criticisms of (a) The Psychological Approach to Religion, for this finds its data in shifting 
and changing human nature. Man must be studied ‘not anthropologically but ontologi- 
cally’, i.e., in relation to God and his purposes as revealed in the Bible. (6) Mysticism, 
which is suspect to Christian theology because it implies the immediacy (immédiateté) 
of God. (c) The Scholastic Philosophy, which is imprisoned by the logic of propositions, 
whereas God Himself, as the ultimate Reality, inspires even our thought about Him. In 
this connexion there is a long discussion of the Summa of St Thomas Aquinas. God, 
however, has limited Himself in the Incarnation in order that man may embrace by 
faith the mediation of Jesus Christ accomplished in his death and resurrection. So man 
is set on the road to true self-realization, and, through charity, to the realization of his 
solidarity with his fellows. The book is not easy to read. There are a number of neolo- 
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gisms, and long involved sentences, such as that on page 32, make it difficult to follow 
the author’s meaning through the labyrinth of subordinate clauses. Some expressions 
are obscure. Yet those who wrestle with the argument of this learned writer will gain 
fresh suggestions as to the meaning of the doctrine of Redemption. H. HoGartu 


Der Gegenwértige Strand der Entmythologisierungs-Debatta, Beiheft zu Kerugma und 
Mythos, I-II, ein kritischer Bericht, von Hans-Werner Bartsch. (Herbert Reich, 
Hamburg-Volksdorf, DM 4.80.). 


Kerugma und Mythos, Band III.— Das Gesprach mit der Philosophia, herauegeben von 
Hans-Werner Bartsch. (Herbert Reich, Hamburg-Volksdorf, DM 6.00.) 


The controversy that has raged around Bultmann’s essay on Demythologizing continues 
unabated. In the first of these books, H-W. Bartsch expresses a deep concern about the 
way things are going. The bench of Bishops of the Lutheran Church in Germany and 
several other ecclesiastical courts have pronounced Bultmann’s views unacceptable, and 
have, in effect, branded him as a heretic. Those who believe that he is doing a very 
important and necessary service for the Church are thus placed in a very difficult position 
and Bultmann himself must feel that this is scant justice for a labour which he has under- 
taken in the interests of the Gospel. It is very much to be hoped that this authoritarian 
method of condemning a teacher whose ability and integrity have never been questioned 
will not prevent theologians from continuing to wrestle with the issues he has raised. 
Strangely enough, Bartsch reports that British and American writers appear much more 
appreciative of Bultmann’s approach to the problem than his own countrymen, though 
their interest is rather with the practical implications of the discussion than with the 
underlying theological problems. They are more concerned with the content of the 
Kerugma and its New Testament setting than with the question how God can speak to 
men at all, and how men can speak about God. 

A further important contribution to the debate is offered by the second book. The 
special interest of this volume is that it treats Bultmann’s theses from the philosophical 
standpoint. About half of it consists of an essay in which Karl Jaspers criticizes Bultmann’s 
theology as well as his philosophy. He argues that the two main pillars of Bultmann’s 
argument—the outlook of men brought up in an age dominated by the findings of 
natural science, and Heidegger’s existential philosophy—are misunderstood by Bultmann. 
He deplores the attempt to speak about the profoundest religious experience in non- 
mythological terms. ‘Demythologizing is almost a blasphemous word.’ He accuses Bult- 
mann of an inconsistent rationalism, claiming that the latter discards too much that has 
from the beginning been accounted as of the Faith, and that, instead of being content to 
be a liberal and reduce Christian truth to general truths, he violates his own canons by 
insisting on the absolute authority of the Kerugma. Jaspers rightly sees that the 
of Bultmann’s position would mean a serious impoverishment of the life of the Christian 
Church and he quite justifiably asks whether the pastor could ever be satisfied with it. 
Incidentally, however, Bartsch bears testimony that he and many others who have sat at 
the feet of Bultmann have found a new joy in preaching the Gospel since they learned to 
demythologize it. 

The other essays in this collection are in the nature of replies to Jaspers. One is by 
Bultmann, in which he claims that Jaspers has either misunderstood or misrepresented 
him, and, in any case, has not eased the problem of New Testament exegesis, which is 
Bultmann’s overruling concern. He further claims that he has not tried to fit the Gospel 
into Heidegger’s philosophy but that in his task of expounding the Gospel to men today 
he found the terminology of Heidegger the most serviceable. We shall look forward to 
seeing Jaspers’ promised reply as well as such further contributions to this truly existential 
debate as may be forthcoming. Percy Scott 
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Jeremiah, chronologically arranged, translated, and interpreted, by Elmer A. Leslie. 
(Abingdon Press, via The Epworth Press, $4.75.). 


Wellhausen somewhere observes that but for Jeremiah the Psalms would not have been 
written; and although there are many today who hold that the truth is rather that the 
poetry of Jeremiah echoes the liturgical psalmody of pre-exilic Israel, the literary affiliation 
is undeniable. It is, therefore, fitting that the author of a valuable commentary on the 
Psalter should follow it with one on Jeremiah. Many of the qualities which marked the 
earlier book make this a useful addition to our understanding of the prophet. The author 
brings to his task an intimate knowledge of the lands of the Near East, thus enlivening his 
exposition by local colour. He has also carefully worked through, not only the standard 
discussions of Jeremiah, but also much of the most recent periodical literature. Even if 
he had nothing to say on his own account, the fact that he mediates to the English reader 
many of the analyses and interpretations of Rudolph’s superb German commentary (in 
Eissfeldt’s Handbuch zum Alten Testament) would give his work value. The general 
character and method of the book is closely similar to those of the volume on the Psalms. 
There is a translation into clear modern English (with occasional lapses into the pedestrian 
or the undignified), accompanied by a running commentary. At times the translation 
includes rather more interpretation than is justifiable—e.g. the infinitive absolute con- 
struction in 31s is rendered, ‘I have sensitively heard’; and in 26:1, me’eth appears as ‘out 
of communion with’. Professor Leslie usually warns the reader in a footnote that he is 
translating an emended text; but sometimes (e.g. 311s) the emendations are tacitly made. 
This is bound to be confusing to any careful student who has no Hebrew but takes the 
trouble to compare this rendering with the standard translations. The commentary, as it 
runs along, seldom delays to take up difficult points of exegesis. Whatever may be lost 
by this method, in general it helps the reader to grasp quickly and easily the main outlines 
of the prophet’s thought. One or two slips call for correction. For instance, Shalmaneser V, 
who in some older works is wrongly enumerated as IV (one of the Shalmanesers having 
been unknown to modern scholars before 1909), here appears as III. But these are minor 
criticisms. The whole work makes lively and interesting reading, and is an excellent 
introduction to the study of the prophet. The chronological arrangement (debatable 
though it is in parts) enables the reader to follow the course of Jeremiah’s prophetic 
ministry against the background of national and international politics, and is an admirable 
example of the way in which critical scholarship can serve as the handmaid of religious 
exposition. G. W. ANDERSON 


The Origin of the Gospel of Mark, by Harold A. Guy. (Hodder & Stoughton, 10s. 6d.). 


In this book the author distinguishes stages in the evolution of the Second Gospel. First, 
preachers told the Gospel stories either as eye-witnesses or as dependent upon eye- 
witnesses for their basic material. Then a compiler, who was on the outskirts of the 
Pauline circle, probably John Mark, collected the papyrus sheets containing the preachers’ 
narratives, together with their comments, and gave a preliminary form to this material, 
but without carrying through any logical synthesis. Finally, an editor, who had at his 
disposal other material mainly relating to the teaching of Jesus, inserted this matter into 
the compiler’s sheets at suitable places. He did not alter the arrangement of the sheets 
already made by the compiler, but inserted sentences and phrases to link the isolated 
stories together. Peter was the original preacher (or one of them), as Papias tells us, but 
not all the matter contained in the Gospel should be attributed to him. “The editor. . . 
added matter which is not Petrine. But in the main parts of the book, in its original form, 
we may say that the hand is that of John Mark but the voice is that of Simon Peter.’ This 
elaborate reconstruction is by no means the product of Mr Guy’s imagination, but 
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represents his attempt to account for the many examples of ‘disorder’ in the Gospel, 
consisting of interruptions, repetitions, haphazard arrangement, and signs of lack of con- 
nexion, coupled with observable signs of ‘order’, chronological, geographical, and topical. 
‘The problem remains’, he says, ‘how to explain the form of (Mark’s) book, with its 
abrupt beginning and equally sudden conclusion, its doublets, contradictions, repetitions 
and confusion, and yet its general orderly outline of the ministry of Jesus.’ The author 
explains that his conclusions were certainly not the ones he had anticipated when he set 
out on this particular study, and he hopes that some of the excitement with which he 
pursued his quest may be imparted to the reader. 

Mr Guy is to be congratulated for writing so readable and so interesting a book, and 
much that he has to say is sound; but there are many criticisms which he will have to meet 
arising out of the more speculative elements in his reconstruction. In view of the prevailing 
unity of style in the Gospel the most speculative and doubtful suggestion is the distinction 
between the compiler and the editor and the precision with which phrases and sentences 
are assigned to the latter. The author is probably right in finding ‘comments’ in such 
passages as Mark 610, but this subjective treatment is carried to dangerous and uncon- 
vincing lengths when it is applied to such sayings as Mark 9: and 104s. Many other queries 
will be started in the mind of the discerning reader, but there is no doubt that a striking 
solution to real difficulties has been proposed. Whether such precision as Mr Guy attains 
can ever be justified seems very doubtful, but the student will find it a real gain to his 
understanding of the primitive tradition to be confronted by so many positive, if dubious, 
suggestions. Mr Guy is ‘on the side of the angels’, but their wings are surprisingly volatile. 

VINCENT TAYLOR 


An Approach to the New Testament, by Greville P. Lewis. (The Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.). 


This book is intended primarily to equip Local Preachers on trial for their work, but it 
will prove an excellent introduction for any who wish to study the New Testament 
without referring to commentaries and bigger works. Sunday-school teachers would find 
it valuable, both for consecutive study and for reference, and it would prove a useful 
addition to many day-school libraries. There is a very readable outline in thirty pages of 
Jewish history, the background of the New Testament, and relevant matters. Then each 
book of the New Testament is taken in turn and, after a brief introduction, the contents 
are dealt with, paragraph by paragraph. Paul’s letters are considered in conjunction with 
the narrative in the Acts. An Appendix is devoted to more critical matters and includes 
useful summaries of the contents of Romans, Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. There is a 
full and valuable Index. There is no shirking of difficulties in the notes and where more 
than one view is possible, both are generally given. The author has a gift for summarizing 
the arguments and conclusions of scholars, and study of this book should lead to the 
reading of further and more detailed works—a list of which is missing. Haro_p A. Guy 


German Protestants Face the Social Question, by William O. Shanahan. (Univ. of Notre 
Dame Press, Indiana, $6.75.). 


The Industrial Revolution of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries brought 
about cataclysmic social regrouping in the Western world. Christian thought had related 
the gospel to civilizations based on an agrarian economy and was in process of assimilating 
the ‘agriculture plus commerce’ economy, but the rapid spread of large-scale mechanized 
industry raised new problems with which we are still grappling. Dr Shanahan attempts 
to outline and assess the first reactions of German Protestantism. His book covers the 
period 1815 to 1871, but will be rounded off by a companion volume taking the story to 
1933. It is one of a series of international studies prepared for the University of Notre 
Dame, Indiana. I had only heard of this Notre Dame as the home of a celebrated Roman 
Catholic all-star football team. This volume is a very good corrective. Very few of us have 
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more than the haziest idea of German Protestant history, and the haze must be dispelled 
if we are to work with our German colleagues in ecumenical fellowship. It can be said at 
once that Dr Shanahan succeeds admirably in his purpose. He moves with masterly ease 
through the tangles of history and of Protestant diversity. He assesses shrewdly and 
fairly such recondite affairs as the influence of Thomas Chalmers in Germany, or of the 
Irvingites, or the development of the Inner Mission. His studies of such men as Wichern, 
Wagener and Weitling are excellent; and I have rarely read a better account than his of 
the influence of Hegel and Feuerbach on Marx. The story tells how good men, devoted to 
charity, tried in vain to win back the artisan to the patterns of thought and behaviour 
suitable to conservative monarchism. The writer makes it plain that Roman Catholic 
contemporaries share the same illusive hopes, and, resisting the temptation to wisdom 
after the event, portrays the Protestant leaders as honest men living by the light they had. 
This, in fact, is first-class historical scholarship—not easy reading, but a book for the 
study of very great value. E. RoGErs 


Christianity, Communism, and History, By William Hordern. (Abingdon Press, via The 
Epworth Press, $2.50.). 


Dr Hordern, who teaches philosophy and religion at Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania— 
a Quaker foundation—believes he has found a fresh starting-point for an answer to 
Communism in an examination of the likenesses and differences between Communism 
and the ideas of the ‘sects’ which sprang up in such profusion in the days of the English 
Civil War and the Cromwellian Revolution—e.g. the Levellers, Diggers, and Fifth 
Monarchy men. Communist writers like Engels, Bax, Kautsky and Bernstein have dug 
in that field, as Dr Hordern notes, but he claims the field for Christians. He admits that 
‘When theologians such as Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Emil Brunner and Karl 
Barth began to search Christian doctrine for an alternative to Communism, they found 
a new relevance in the thought of Paul, Augustine, Luther, and Calvin’, and made ‘a 
notable contribution to the richness and depth of Christian theology’, but, he goes on, in 
facing the threat of Communism, more attention should be paid to the tradition of the 
Christian sects, and neo-orthodoxy should be balanced by neo-heterodoxy. ‘If this study 
seems to give an undue importance to the sectarians, it is because I feel that they have been 
neglected by Christians, while their witness has been exploited by the Communists. Seen 
in their proper perspective, the sects are, I believe, a part of the Christian answer to 
Communism.” 

The similarities between the notions of the ‘sects’ and the ideas of Communism are, of 
course, obvious. Both attack the injustice and inequality of society, and both believe a 
new age is about to dawn, and, though not among the Quakers, there were those among 
other sects, such as Thomas Miinzer, who believed, like the Communists, that the new 
age would not come without violent revolution. But there the similarities end, and stark 
divergences emerge. For the sects were composed of religious men, and Atheistic Marxian 
Communism repudiates religion. When Communist writers like those named above 
examine the history and teachings of the sects, it is not their religion they are interested 
in, but their revolutionary fervour against the social inequalities of the times, considered 
as another proof of the truth of dialectical materialism. Here it seems to me idle to discuss, 
as Dr Hordern does, whether Atheistic Communism is a ‘religion’ or ‘a substitute for 
religion’. ‘Religion’, in any strict sense of that much-abused word, it cannot be, and I 
do not think Dr Hordern sufficiently allows for the hostility of Atheistic Communism to 
religion, Christian or any other. The best chapter in Dr Hordern’s book is the last. 
‘Communism,’ he says, quoting one of his teachers, John Bennett, ‘as a faith and a system 
of thought is a compound of half-truth and positive error, and therefore is essentially 
evil.” But Marxian Communism’s great appeal in the world today is that where there is 
injustice, hunger, imperialism, racial discrimination, or any other glaring inequality, 
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Communists claim to stand for equality and justice. While we may feel that it is a specious 
claim, belied by so many things in Communist practice, and by its material achievements 
wrought by force majeure in grim disregard of individual lives or mercy or truth, the 
question we need to answer is: How should Christians meet it? This is the real lesson of 
the ‘sects’. They claimed social justice in the name of religion. Christians should be more 
concerned for social justice than Communists are. Here Dr Hordern is prophetic: 
‘Because Christians have not made more of society Christian, because the Church has 
too often been allied with powerful and wealthy classes, the Communists have moved 
into the very working groups with which Christianity began. It is not enough to condemn 
the evils of Christianity; Christianity must repent of its failures and try to overcome 
them while there is yet time.’ Dr Hordern is an American, and there are many indications 
that he writes with the American scene in mind, where the very word ‘Communism’ is 
either pronounced with bated breath, or is likely to be greeted with prejudice and 
hysterical antipathy. Dr Hordern’s book should help American readers to take the 
measure of Communism more calmly, and to turn their eyes to what its real challenge 
to Christians is. Nor is it without value to Christians in Britain to be reminded so 
incisively of that challenge. One wonders, however, what Dr Hordern would have to 
say to Christians living in the U.S.S.R., the People’s Republic of China, or the Eastern 
Zone of Germany. E. C. Urwin 


Evangelism and Pagan England, by J. Ernest Rattenbury. (The Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.). 


In this book the author has attempted to do too much and in consequence the argument 
moves sluggishly. In part the book is one of reminiscences, and in another context these 
pages from the past would have been lively and informing. The excursus on ‘realized 
eschatology’ is stimulating but hardly sufficient as a theology of evangelism. The diagnosis 
of the different situations between ‘then and now’ is not sufficiently penetrating. The 
author discusses four factors with admirable lucidity but the changing face of England 
and the changing habits and leisure occupations do not come within his surveys. He 
speaks tellingly of the Gospel which alone can satisfy the needs of man, but like the rest 
of us, he does not deal so convincingly with the task of communicating the treasure. How 
can the timeless Gospel be given an urgent and convincing temporal relevance? Dr 
Rattenbury has no sure answer. What does remain when the book is finished is an im- 
pression of the author’s inner vitality, and his inspiring confidence in a God to whom 
belongs the Kingdom, the power, and the glory. It is the sharing of this indestructible 
hope with the reader which gives the book its value. We, who for so long have owed so 
much to the author for his many-sided ministry, will rejoice in this fresh token of his 
evangelical zeal. There will not be any sudden revealing light upon the contemporary 
scene, but the book will give spirit for the fight. MAaALpwyn Epwarps 


Human Society in Ethics and Politics, by Bertrand Russell. (Geo. Allen and Unwin, 15s.). 


In the literary sense there are two Bertrand Russells. One has written books of out- 
standing importance upon mathematics and philosophy. The other writes on such subjects 
as Marriage and Morals, and the Education of Children, and issues a needless little 
pamphlet explaining why he is not a Christian. In such matters his contribution is as 
small as in the others it is great. It is a pity that the cobbler should not stick to his last. 
In this latest book, we have, mixed together, a rather weaker tincture of the philosophical 
side and a stronger brew of Lord Russell’s subjectivities. One is glad to know he would 
prefer a Christian to a Marxist world, but what can be said of this: ‘Christians have faith 
in the Resurrection, Communists have faith in Marx’s Theory of Value. Neither faith 
can be defended rationally, and each, therefore, is defended by propaganda, and, if 
necessary, by war’? It would be of interest to know what wars have been fought to defend 
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the Resurrection. Or again, the author says that if ‘a dispassionate inquirer, like myself, 
is anxious to ascertain what is the will of God’ and asks the leaders of religious thought 
in the world for guidance, ‘he will find it very difficult to discover any point upon which 
all are agreed’. One would imagine that it would be difficult to find a leader opposed to 
the Golden Rule, and unlikely that any would demur to the commands not to kill, steal, 
or commit adultery. But Russell the moralist prefers loose generalizations which would 
shock Russell the philosopher. Incidentally, if he is indeed anxious to ascertain the will 
of God, it would be better found in the Sermon on the Mount than by sending a question- 
naire to religious leaders. One’s disagreement with the author’s views need not preclude an 
acknowledgement that, though in age he is an octogenarian, in mental powers he still is 
young. Clarity of expression, vigour of style, and the power to excite interest, however 
deep the disagreement of the reader, are all to be found here. Those of us who owe a 
debt to Russell the philosopher must hope that, if he gives the world another book, it 
will be on a subject in which he speaks with authority, and not this kind of thing. 

E. S. WATERHOUSE 


Studies in Christian Social Commitment. Edited by John Ferguson. (Independent Press, 
8s. 6d.). 


There are many reasons for which it is easier for us to understand the nature of war than 
it was for our grandfathers. The contributors to this symposium point out that one of 
them is our increased sense of the unity of the world Church. No doubt there have been 
innumerable wars in which Christians have been found on both sides, but men have not 
always been conscious of the nature of the situation thus caused. Now, however, it can 
hardly be missed, and one of the grave problems that must be faced by the World Council 
of Churches is ‘the possibility of Christian fratricide’. This is one of the factors that have 
challenged us all to think out afresh what is the Christian attitude to war. In doing it we 
have discovered how very easy it is to be led astray by statements that sound clear and 
straightforward, but are in fact ambiguous and even illogical. Both pacifists and non- 
pacifists will find these essays a help toward clear thinking. The contributions at the 
beginning of the book are perhaps more useful than those at the end, but the reader will 
be particularly grateful for J. H. Hick’s discussion of the ultimate and contingent will of 
God, for E. L. Allen’s distinction between commitment and policy, and for John Fer- 
guson’s careful examination and analysis of justice and love and the situations in which 
they conflict. The book does not of course cover the whole ground of pacifism and non- 
pacifism, and neither side must expect to see the whole of its case presented. But those 
aspects which are dealt with are important; and they are presented carefully, honestly, 
clearly, and with an insight not only into principles, but into the actual situations in which 
those principles have to be applied. The result is a book that is worthy of careful and 
attentive reading, and that will help to clarify the minds of all who are concerned about 
the relation between Christianity and war. J. ALAN Kay 


Middle East Survey, by S. A. Morrison. (S.C.M. Press, 12s. 6d.). 


This book is a notable achievement, inasmuch as it is the application not so much of a 
searchlight as of a microscope to the manifold varieties of restless life that make up what 
has come to be called the Middle East. It is remarkable for the amount of information the 
author gives of the development of its various interests, leading to their ultimate clash, 
and of the situation as it stands today in this uneasy pause while opposing groups take 
stock. The book enables the Western onlooker to take stock also, and gives him a reliable 
and at times enthralling guide-book through the strange maze created by the collision of 
faiths and nationalisms where East meets West. Everything is here: a simple factual 
account of the Arabs’ place on the scene; a clear description of the rise of Zionism; a 
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picture of the events that led to the British withdrawal; full and detailed information 
about the refugees ; and a most illuminating survey of Christian communities and missions, 
which is the best chapter in the book. Only such a man as Mr Morrison, with his thirty 
years as a C.M.S. missionary ‘in the area, and as a leader of the Near East Christian 
Council, is in a position to write such a sober, factual survey, so singularly free from 
prejudice. To publish this book upon his departure for Kenya, can do nothing but assist 
the resolving of many problems. He will no doubt be accused of discussing with cold 
clinical dispassion a problem that is intensely personal, but there is a necessity for the 
presentation of the situation today in the Middle East free from sentiment or propaganda. 
This is not merely a book for the moment, although many of its statistics will soon be out 
of date. It will tell posterity the whole sorry story with objective clarity and with Christian 
charity. LESLIE FARMER 


The Tender Years, by Brigadier Bernard Watson. (Salvationist Publishing and Supplies 
Ltd, 5s.). 


This is a handbook for youth workers in the Salvation Army, the teens being ‘the tender 
years’. Of the book’s hundred pages the first fifty are devoted to a study of adolescence 
which, while it reveals some very real understanding of the needs of the ‘teen-ager’, 
touches rather superficially on a great many subjects—from Lesbianism to the Law as it 
affects young people—and adequately with none. Far more interesting and valuable is 
the second half of the book, with its account of the surprisingly varied organizations by 
which the Army prosecutes its evangelistic aim among young people. Among the agencies 
are the Corp Cadet Brigade, the Young People’s Legion, the Boy Scout group, the Life 
Saving Guards (the equivalent, in the Salvation Army, of Girl Guides), Bible Classes, 
Young People’s Bands, Singing Companies, and, finally, youth clubs which in the Army 
go under the name of Torchbearers’ Groups. It would have been helpful if the author 
could have indicated for what precise age-range each of these organizations caters, but 
with the variety of method there is a singleness of purpose. The Salvationist is only 
secondarily interested in education or in social service; for him ‘success is nothing more 
and nothing less than leading youth to Christ’. The last chapter of the book is devoted to 
a discussion of the ways in which young Salvationists are invited to offer themselves as 
candidates for full-time service with the Army. There is a preliminary ‘Candidate’s Form’ 
for young people as young as thirteen to sixteen. When these young people attain the age 
of seventeen they are invited, if considered suitable, to become ‘full’ candidates. The 
Roman Catholic Church, I believe, follows a similar procedure, but, so far as I know, the 
desirability or otherwise of this method of recruiting candidates for the Methodist 
Ministry has not yet been discussed by our own Ministerial Training Committee! 
Bryan H. REED 


The Sixth Homely Year, by Ida and Leslie Church. (The Epworth Press, 6s.). 


Like its five predecessors, this book is intended to be a manual of devotion for every day 
of the year. Each week has a definite topic, introduced on Sunday by a passage of Scrip- 
ture, to which is added a brief comment preparing the way for the consideration of its 
message during the following days. For each Saturday there is a prayer, while the inter- 
vening passages are partly contributed by Ida and Leslie Church themselves and, for the 
rest, are drawn from a great variety of writers, old and new, ‘religious’ and ‘secular’. 
What, indeed, makes this volume, like its forerunners, different from most manuals of 
devotion is that its terms of reference are deliberately widened to embrace the ‘secular’ 
no less than the ‘sacred’, and to show by implication that no one can set an arbitrary line 
between the two. It is a spurious and barren spirituality that is not deeply human. Some 
of Ida and Leslie Church’s own passages—graceful, miniature essays—illustrate this 
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truth by moving instances from the authors’ direct observation of men and women (a 
lorry-driver in one case, a Duke in another) who have shown, in major or minor crises, a 
devotion to duty or a fine courtesy unobtrusively and perhaps unconsciously, yet quintes- 
sentially, Christian. The miscellaneous quotations, ranging in source from George 
Macdonald to George Jackson, from Francis Quarles to Francis B. James, from John 
Ruskin to Dr J. E. Rattenbury, are admirably chosen for the illuminating from various 
angles the central theme that Christianity must be ‘true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home’. There are fifteen delightful full-page illustrations in photogravure. 

GiLpert THOMAS 


The Methodist Bedside Book, compiled, arranged and introduced by Ralph Kirby. 
(Hulton Press, 15s.). 


We must confess that we had never regarded John Wesley’s Works as being in the front 
rank for bedside reading, and a perusal of Mr Kirby’s anthology has done little to convince 
us otherwise—that is, if reading in bed is simply an easy way of inducing somnolence and 
slumber. To treat John Wesley in such a fashion is almost /ése majesté. We hasten to add, 
however, that Mr Kirby’s book is an excellent anthology. It follows an ordered pattern 
such as Wesley himself would heartily approve, tracing the history and message of 
Methodism from ‘Background to Methodism’, “The Birth of Methodism’, and “The 
First Methodist Preachers’, through nineteen chapters, to ‘Ecumenical Methodism’, with 
a final chapter of ‘Conclusions’ or historical and doctrinal assessments. The hundreds of 
extracts, long and short, from Wesley and more than eighty other writers, are skilfully 
linked by an editorial ‘running commentary’ which knits the book into a unified whole. 
This excellent and remarkably cheap volume is fittingly dedicated to those who, after all, 
have the most right to object to its ‘bedside’ use, ‘those unsung heroines, the wives of 
Methodist preachers’. Wes.ey F. Swirt 

















From My New Shelf 


By C. Ryper SMITH 


The Summons to Unity, by R. P. C. Hanson (The Cargate Press, cloth, 5s. ; paper, 3s. 6d.). 
This is a book to praise. In ninety-two pages the author covers the whole ground with 
insight and skill—the Ecumenical Movement, New Testament teaching, underlying 
principles, the part that the ordinary Christian ought to play in seeking unity, the ‘closed’ 
Communion Services of Anglo-Catholics at Ecumenical gatherings, and so on. I do not 
understand the use of the word ‘spectral’ on page 30, and, to name one of two or three 
queries, I am far from sure that ‘a mere federation of independent denominatios’ might 
not be an effectual first step to true unity. And is ‘less essential’ a permissible phrase? 
But I must not ‘strain at gnats’. To quote another phrase or two: “The Church’s unity is 
part of the Church’s gospel’; ‘If genuine unity is achieved . . . it will be a costly unity’; 
‘In a sense, all we can do is to create the situation in which the Holy Spirit can act’; 
‘Christians have no justification for believing in any sort of unity for mankind except 
Christian unity’ ; “The average Christian does not see Christian disunity as the scandalous, 
monstrous, abominable thing that it is’ (No, Mr Hanson is not a hysterical writer, but a 
man who measures his words). Not the least of the book’s merits is the frequent use of 
unexpected but very apt illustrations from the contemporary scene. This is just the book 
for men or women or groups of people who want to rid themselves of what the writer 
rightly calls ‘the blind spot’ in the average Christian’s ideas about sin and progress today. 


The Golden String, by Bede Griffiths (The Harvill Press, 12s. 6d.). This book is both 
‘a human document’ and a piece of quiet and sincere propaganda for the Roman Church. 
An informed Protestant could, I think, reply to the propaganda, but I will leave this aside, 
both because it would need many pages and because it is ill work picking about in a 
poignant ‘human document’. It reminds me of Newman’s Apologia, and I am not surprised 
that Father Griffiths tells how Newman’s writings helped him. Belonging to a nominally 
Anglican home, he first met God, when he was a boy at the Bluecoat School, in the 
splendour of the sunset. Later, when he began to read and ponder the Bible, he found 
that the God of Nature is not enough. At Oxford there was philosophy and the mystics, 
East and West (Boehme, by the way, was a Silesian, not a Swede). All the time he was 
fleeing from the industrialism of a godless world. Twice he fled to remote corners of the 
Cotswolds. Often there were fastings, both frequent and prolonged, and an agony of 
prayer, sometimes night-long. There was never a man more single-minded and resolute 
in his quest. Three or four times, on the other hand, there were deep spiritual experiences 
of blessing. For instance, in a retreat led by the Cowley Fathers there was an hour when 
one can only say that, like St Paul, he was ‘caught up into the third heaven’. At long last, 
as he believes, he found that everything within him, including his reason, was leading 
him to submit to the absolute claims of Rome. After that he speedily entered the Order of 
St Benedict. He describes the Benedictine way of life, drawing out its rationale with the 
delight and skill of a lover. He will not allow that it is a way of escape, and claims that in 
it all the scattered beams of light that he had found in nature and philosophy and mysticism 
find their focus. I cannot but be glad that he reached a haven, and I closed the book 
honouring a saint. 


Appointment with God, Some Thoughts on Holy Communion, by J. B. Phillips (The 
Epworth Press, 5s.). Here an Evangelical Clergyman seeks to ‘help the ordinary Com- 
municant to a more intelligent and satisfying approach to this central Christian rite’. 
On the whole he succeeds, though there are a few phrases that I do not like, and it seems 
to me that the writer’s own doctrine forbids the use of the phrase ‘receive the very Body 
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and Blood of Christ’ (p.48). Nor do I agree that ‘our “souls” and the “Christ within us” 
are essentially the same thing’ (p.49). Mr Phillips exposes some of the errors of the 
doctrine of the Mass, and urges that the Anglican Church should welcome Free Church- 
men to the Lord’s Table. He does not pretend to cover the whole ground. 

Notes on the Hebrew Text of 1 Kings 17-19 and 21-2, by Norman H. Snaith (The 
Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.). Here is another of Dr Snaith’s excellent ‘Study Books’ for 
beginners in Hebrew. When he says ‘beginners’, he means ‘beginners’. A small point— 
would it not be an advantage if the number of the Chapter being annotated were printed 
at the top of each page? 


The New Testament Unfolded, by W. Graham Scroggie (Pickering & Inglis, 4s. 6d.). 
It is a long time since I read a book by a Fundamentalist. While I do not ‘agree with 
every word’ in this one, I suppose I agree with forty-nine out of fifty. This is because 
Dr Scroggie’s subject is the New Testament message. It seems, I am glad to say, that on 
this subject he would count me as a ‘promulgator of the truth’ (p.65). The book contains 
four Keswick addresses devoted respectively to the Gospels, the Acts, Paul’s Epistles 
(with Hebrews), and the rest of the Books. Dr Scroggie shows rare skill in choosing and 
elucidating the distinctive message of Book after Book. Though each address can be no 
more than a ‘bird’s-eye view’, he knows how to be concrete, and he has many short, 
effective, synoptic phrases. Sometimes, perhaps, he over-simplifies, but he ‘gets his 
message across’ and it is the right message. A quotation—‘One small boy thought that an 
epistle was the wife of an apostle!’ 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


Die Theologie der Hellenistisch-Fudischen Missions-Litteratur unter Ausschluss von 
Philo und Josephus, by Peter Dalbert (Herbert Reich, Hamburg-Volksdorf, RM 9.80.). 


Personal Experience and the Historic Faith, by A. Victor Murray (The Epworth Press, 
16s.). This is a new edition of the Fernley-Hartley Lecture of 1939, considerably revised. 


The Best of A. E. Whitham, with a short memoir by his daughter (The Epworth Press, 
8s. 6d.). A E. Whitham was, par excellence, a preacher for people with a mind. Here are 
extracts from his volumes on “The Discipline and Culture of the Spiritual Life’, “The 
Pastures of His Presence’, and “The Catholic Christ’. 


The Saving Name, by Hedley Hodkin (S.C.M., 7s. 6d.). A reprint of twenty-four short 
articles contributed by a Vicar to his parish magazine on a variety of subjects—e.g. The 
Resurrection, the Holy Catholic Church, Sermons, Marriage, and Loving the Man we See. 


Window in the West, by Gilbert Thomas (The Epworth Press, 9s. 6d.). Here a well- 
known man of letters, writing in the West and, in another sense, looking to the West, 
has revised more than a score of articles contributed to various periodicals. Some of the 
subjects are “Temple Meads’, ‘Sam and Billy’, ‘Judge Not!’ ‘Style and Matter’, ‘Emily 
Dickinson’, and ‘Bad Bargains’. The book begins with a notable study of “The Dark 
Horse: Thomas Hardy.’ 


BOOKLETS AND PAMPHLETS 


World Council of Churches: Ecumenical Surveys—Faith and Order, Our Oneness in 
Christ and our Disunity as Churches; Evangelism, The Mission of the Church to those 
outside her Life; The Laity, the Christian in his Vocation; Intergroup Relations, the 
Church amid Racial and Ethnic Tensions; International Affairs, Christians in the Struggle 
for World Community ; Social Questions, The Responsible Society in a World Perspective 
(S.C.M., 2s. 6d. each). 
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Methodism in Relation to Protestant Tradition, Oxford Conference Address, by E. 
Gordon Rupp (The Epworth Press, 1s. 6d.). . . . Essentials for a Living Church, by James 
Gray (Berean Press, Birmingham 12, 3s. 6d.). . . . The Holy Spirit of God in the New 
Testament (for Group Study), by H. Ranston (Methodist Board of Publications, Auckland, 
New Zealand, 2s. 6d.). . African Marriage, an International Missionary Council 
Research Pamphlet, by Thomas Price (S.C.M., 2s. 6d.). . . . Indulgences, Ancient and 
Modern and Sacramental Confession in the Church of Rome, reprints, by R. G. S. King 
(Association for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Belfast, 6d. each). . .. And Here Alone, 
Island Songs, 1944-7, by Donald S. Ching (Audain Press, Belize, British Honduras, 
gratis}... . Theological Issues of Contraception, by Hugh C. Warner (S.C.M., 6d.). . . . 
Creed of our Hope, the Meaning of the Apostles’ Creed for Today, by Merrill R. Abbey 
(Abingdon Press, via The Epworth Press, $1.75)... . The Faith of the Bible in the World 
Today, by Herbert G. Wood (Friends Home Service Committee, 9d.). . . . Ecumenical 
Studies: Evangelism in Scotland, edited by Ralph Morton (Iona Community Publishing 
Department, Glasgow, 2s. 3d. post free).... The Kingdom of God, by John Huxtable 
(Independent Press, 1s.) .... The Significance of Evanston, by John Marsh (Independent 
Press, 3s. 6d.)... . International Company Orders and Bible Class Notes for Young People, 
1955 (International Salvation Army Headquarters, 3s.).... The Meaning of Faith in 
Faith-Healing, by Denis V. Martin (Epworth Press, 1s.).. .. The Lord is King and other 
Broadcast Addresses, by Stanley K. Bridge (Epworth Press, 6s.).... The Soldier’s 
Armoury, Notes for daily Bible Readings (Salvationist Publishing and Supplies, 1s. 4d.) 
...- The Decline of Wisdom, three essays by Gabriel Marcel, translated by Manya 
Harari (Harvill Press, 5s.).... Report of the Work of the British Council, 1953-54 
(British Council Office, 2s. 6d.). 


NOTABLE ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS 


The Harvard Theological Review, July (Harvard University Press, via Oxford Press, $1). 
‘Sacramentum’ dans les Plus Anciens Textes Chrétiens, by Christine Mohrmann. 
Note on Letter and Spirit in the New Testament, by Boaz Cohen. 
The ym eng Quarterly, October (Independent Press, 4s. 6d.). 
The Modern World Challenged by a New Theology, by Herman J. Heering. 
The Descent of Ishtar: from Ashtoreth to the Incarnation, by T. Francis Glasson. 
The Organist as a Minister of the Gospel, by David Goodall. 
Our Unknown Universe, by Katharine M. Wilson. 
The Hibbert Journal, October (Allen & Unwin, 3s. 6d.). 
The Price of our War-making Civilization, by L. P. Jacks. 
The Divine Tragedy, by A Victor Murray. 
The Evangelistic Situation in England Today, by John Wren-Lewis. 
Man, the Believing Animal, by F. H. Heinemann. 
The International Review of Missions, October (Edinburgh House, 3s. 6d.). 
The Christian World Mission in the Perspective of History, by Charles W. Ransom. 
The Réle of the Missionary in the near East, by John S. Badeau. 
The Weakness and Strength of the Bible Societies Today. by Olivier Béguin. 
Evangelical Education in Colombia, by Alvin Schutmaat. 
The Expository Times, September (T. "& T. Clark, 1s. 6d.). 
Christology and History, an Issue in the Entmythologisierung Controversy, by Ian Henderson. 
Cullmann’s ‘Christ and Time’, by C. K. Barrett. 
Pag Education: Various Ways of Studying a Gospel, by Margaret Avery. 
ictober 
Agape and Eros: Some Notes on Dostoievsky, by G. V. Jones. 
The Logos of Philo: Personal or Impersonal?, by A. W. Argyle. 
Bultmann’s “Theology of the New Testament’, by Dennis Nineham. 
do, November 
The Scientific Attitude and the Relativity of Morals, by W. S. Urquhart. 
Jeremias’s ‘Parables of Jesus’ and “The Eucharistic Words of Tras by C. F. D. Moule. 
The Decline of the Devil, by J. M. Ross. 
Rylands Library Bulletin, September (Manchester University Press, 15s.). 
The Changing Background of Theological Studies, by L. W. Grensted. 
The Dialogue Form in the Gospels, by C. H. Dodd. 
The Creation of the Fourfold Gospel, by Kenneth L. Carroll. 
Individuality of Thought, by John Cohen. 








FROM MY NEW SHELF 


TT , October (Princeton, via B. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 5s.). 
-Understanding (ve the Nature of History), by Ronald Gregor Smith. 
: Christ in Israel’s History, by Markus Barth. 
Prejudice and Sitenibiention: Civil and Christian Approaches, by A. Roy Eckardt. 
The Witness of the Reformed (Presbyterian) Churches in the World Today, by John A. Mackay. 
The Journal of Theological Studies, October (Cumberlege, 18s. Od.). 
The Interpretation of 2 Samuel vi. and Psalm cxxxii (re the problem of the Royal New Year 
Festival), by J. R. Porter. 
Wi Ralph Inge, by C. C. J. Webb. 
Towards Understanding Paul Tillich, by J. Burnaby. 
The Meaning of kephale in the Pauline Epistles, by ‘Teste Bedale. 
The Modern Churchman, September (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 5s. Od.). 
Twelve addresses, half of them by laymen, on various subjects falling under the general title 
‘Christian Living i in Modern Society’. 
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Citizenship Department, and member of the Social Responsibility 

Committee of the British Council of Churches. 


Methodist Minister. Author of John Wesley in Lincolnshire, John 
Wesley, His Conferences and his Preachers, and Studies in Religious 
Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. 


Educated at West Hartlepool and at Harrogate Grammar School. 
Trained for the Ministry at Handsworth College and graduated at 
Birmingham University. Poetry a leading interest. Has written 
several appreciations of modern poets. 


Poet, essayist, literary critic. Author of The Unveiling and Other 
Poems, It Crossed My Mind (a volume of essays), various pamphlets, 
and numerous articles in newspapers and reviews. 


Graduated at the London School of Economics. Free-lance contribu- 
tor to a wide range of journals. Author of J Left My Roots in China 
(Allen & Unwin, 1953). Has travelled extensively in the Far East 
and elsewhere, and has recently left for Pakistan to work at the 
Quaker Centre there. 


Principal and Tutor in Systematic Theology and Philosophy of 
Religion, Handsworth College, Pg te! President Methodist 
Church, 1929-30. Author of F. H. . Bradley, and many books on 
Theology. 


Methodist Minister. General Secretary of the Department of Christian 
Citizenship. Graduated M.A. in Honours School of Economics at 
Manchester University. Author of A Commentary on Communism. 


Principal, Richmond College, 1929-40. Professor in Theology, 
London University, 1932-40. President, Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, 1931. Author of many theological books. 


Methodist Minister. Author of The Pattern in the Mount. For over 
twenty years a missionary in China, and formerly Chairman of the 
North China District, Methodist Church. 


Methodist Minister. 
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THE SOCIAL WITNESS 


AND HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY 
by Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C. 
This is a most — and timely statement on many of the questions most 
anxiously ted today, written by a man of distinguished record and 
unique experience in the fields both of public service and private enterprise. 
“Human relations” undoubtedly represent at once the most thorny and 
the most fruitful aspect of the industrial problem; and every topical question 
is given proper and authoritative consideration. 
—The Beckly Social Service Lecture, 1951 
6s. 6d. net. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE YOUNG DELINQUENT 
by }. Arthur Hoyles 
This book places before the general reader the results of research and 
experiments, and the opinions of expert criminologists. Ministers, Magi- 
strates, Probation Officers, Teachers, Youth Leaders and social workers will 
find much here to guide and inspire them; parents will learn to avoid the 
pitfalls which bring so many children to the juvenile courts. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL ETHICS, CHRISTIAN AND NATURAL 
A Problem for the Teaching Church 
by Professor T. E. Jessop, M.A., B.Litt. 

Why has Society failed to respond to the teaching of the Church?—or is 
it that the Church has itself failed to guide social change? The author 
holds that the second alternative is largely the case. 
6s. 6d. net. 


MARRIAGE FAILURES AND THE CHILDREN 
by Claud Mullins 














In this book, described by the Daily Express as ‘provocative’, the former 
ype ago magistrate draws on his vast experience of matrimonial cases 


to e some constructive suggestions for the re-examination of the whole 
subject. 


6s. net. 


A COMMENTARY ON COMMUNISM 
by Edward Rogers, M.A., B.D. 
“Mr. Rogers’ commentary is learned, shrewd, and comprehensive. It may 
be doubted whether many of those who advocate the Communist solution 
have ever succeeded in getting through Das Ka ag and anyone who is 
thinking of doing so may be advised to read Rogers inste 

—The Times wy 2 tae: Supplement 

Demy 8vo. 17s. net. ’ 


THE QUAKERS AND EDUCATION AS SEEN IN THEIR SCHOOLS 
IN ENGLAND 
by W. A. C. Stewart, M.A., Ph.D. 
Teachers and educationists will find much that is absorbing in this treatise. 
Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


METHODISM AND THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE 
1791-1851 
by H. F. Mathews, M.A., B.D. 


It is timely to trace Methodism’s early enthusiasm for culture and to consider 
the part which it may play in the modern educational system. 
13s. 6d. net. 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


GOD DOES INTERVENE 
by E..D. Bebb, B.Litt., M.A., Ph.D. 
Can we hand our lives to God and have entire confidence in the future? 
Will God see us through safely, or may He let us down? Is reliance on 
God sense or nonsense? The author frankly faces these and similar questions, 
aiming especially at showing how God intervenes, for it is the ‘how’ of 
things which our technically-minded generation most wants to be answered. 
8s. 6d. net. 








THE BEST OF A. E. WHITHAM 
With a portrait and a Memoir by his daughter 
Those who remember Whitham, and especially those who heard him will 
thrill again as they read the words of their friend, one of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers of the Methodism of our time, and a true mystic, 
Those who will read these words for the first time have a fresh experience 
awaiting them; something profound and unique. 


8s. 6d. net. 





THE LORD IS KING 
Broadcast Addresses 
by Stanley K. Bridge 
Like all real sermons these are about God; like all good sermons they are 
simple, practical, and in touch with everyday life. 
6s. net. 





. APPOINTMENT WITH GOD 
Some Thoughts on the Holy Communion 
by 7. B. Phillips 
If we have been in the habit of regular attendance at Holy Communion 
and yet have never felt ourselves to receive spiritual benefit, the fault— 
the author points out—is in ourselves and not in the rite which was insti- 
tuted by Christ. We ought, therefore, deliberately to examine ourselves, and 
this book helps us to do so. 


5s. net. 





SEVEN STEEPLES 
by Margaret Henrichsen 


The Story of a woman pastor who took over seven disused churches in 
New England and breathed new life into them. 


10s. 6d. net. 





JESUS AND THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
by Harold Roberts, M.A., Ph.D. 
(The Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1954) 
There is a ing emphasis upon the need for interpreting the life and 
teaching of Jesus in eschatological terms, that is, in the light of the ultimate 


End to be gen under the judgment and mercy of God all life and history 
are to be referred. 


18s. 6d. net. 
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